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ABSTRACT 



Although all countries face shortages of 
professional personnel, the problem is especially critical for the 
developing nations, who face the drain of high-level manpower to 
developed nations. This study of the migration of manpower from the 
Philippines to the United States identifies the major factors in this 
exodus, improves prediction techniques, and analyzes ways to minimize 
emigration through improved educational programs. Out of a population 
of 9,613 college-educated Filipinos who studied in the United States 
between 1960 and 1965, V53 names were chosen through disproportionate 
stratified sampling of the medical and nonmedical segments of the 
population. After further division of the sample into those who 
returned to the Philippines and those who remained in the United 
States, usable questionnaires were returned by 66 migrants and 18B 
nonmigrants. The report concludes from the data that migration is 
highly related to attitudes toward the home country, as well as 
personal characteristics such as age and sex. Consequently, a 
short-run program to reduce emigration should involve government 
support of education for individuals carefully screened for attitudes 
and personality traits. In the long run, however, education and the 
climate for research must be improved so that talent is adequately 
utilized. (BH) 
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FOREWORD 



by E. G. Cohen 



The problem of "brain drain" is one of great concern for many 
countries of the world. Josefina fortes has, through this survey, 
illuminated the motivations and conditions surrounding the decision 
"not to return" home after study in the U.S. Her use of sociology, 
such as Stauffer^ theory of intervening opportunitites , has made her 
study applicable , not only to her native Philippines, but to other 
countries as well. 

The results are filled with strong interconnected relationships, 
many with direct policy implications. An example is the emerging 
picture of the government-supported, mid-career person as an excellent 
investment because he will most certainly bring his knowledge back 
home to appy it immediately. Miss Cortes, herself, is an outstanding 
example of this phenomenon. 

This research was highly demanding, requiring technical skills, 
a thorough knowledge of the practical problem, knowledge of sociology, 
and the sheer burden of its execution. Only a person of Miss Cortes 
intellectual calibre, drive and dedication to her country could have 
carried it out. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The shortage of high-level and specialized manpower is a problem 
facing all countries today and there is every indication, in view of the 
giant strides being made in science and technology, that the need for 
trained manpower will continue to increase. This shortage is observed 
to be most acute in underdeveloped countries, where large talent reserves 
seldom exist and where opportunities for advanced and modem education 
and training are, by and large, non-existent or exist under trying con- 
ditions . 



Compounding this situation is the increasing emigration of 
skilled and professional personnel from these impoverished areas to the 
more affluent regions of the world. Referred to as "brain drain," this 
phenomenon is causing both developing and developed countries much con- 
cern. 1 The daily newspapers, popular magazines, scientific journals, 
and international periodicals have published article after article on 
the subject. Conferences and workshops have been held with greater 
frequency in the last three years to discuss possible ways and means of 
containing the tide of intellectual migration. The U.S. Department of 
State in June 1966 held a conference during which government officials, 
representatives fr m private organizations and international agencies, 
and scholars discussed the issues surrounding the so-called "brain drain" 
phenomenon . 

The United Nations, the Pan American Health Organization, the 
Office for Economic Cooperation and Development, and Education and World 
A.f fairs have all begun to study and assess the nature and magnitude of 
the "brain drain" problem. 



"Brain drain" is a term invented by the British to describe 
their losses in recent years of professional people — mainly scientists, 
engineers, and physicians -- through emigration. Now it is widely used 
to refer to the immigration of highly trained professionals from under- 
developed or developing countries to the advanced countries of the world. 
In this paper, "brain drain" and "intellectual migration" will be used to 
mean the outflow of highly trained professionals from underdeveloped 
countries to the more developed countries . 
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T 4 s growing concern about the flow of trained talent and skills 
from developing countries may be attributed largely to the emerging con- 
cept of education as an investment in "human capital." As economist 
John C. Shearer cogently puts it: 

Human resources often constitute the key to development. 

They are the only active factor of production. Other 
factors of production produce value only as human re- 
sources activate them. Natural resources and capital 
become meaningful as factors of production only as human 
resources organize, combine and control their uses (62, 
p. 2). — 

This view of education as investment in "human capital" has 
given rise to a lively debate on the social and economic consequences 
of the international migration of high-level persons. Two schools of 
thought relative to this problem have developed — the group espousing 
Lhe "cosmopolitan model" and another group advocating the "nationalist 
model . " 



Representing the "cosmopolitan group" is H. 6. Grubel, who 
argues that whether a country is better or worse off when some of its 
highly skilled citizens migrate or emigrate depends on how one defines 
the problem. He claims that nationals who improve themselves wherever 
they go would seem to work toward a positive view of the "brain drain" 
problem. He further argues that migration of talent and skills from 
developing countries can be a "gain" rather than a "drain" on the part 
of these countries. For example, he suggests that a study be made of 
the beneficial effects resulting from a person's leaving his country, 
citing as a case in point the changes in a country's social institu- 
tions "after illustrious individuals have left their shores." Ho also 
mentions the loss of income individuals incur by not getting paid for 
their marginal product, which according to Grubel, is not uncommon in 
developing countries. In addition, he cites the loss to one country 
and the whole world of a brilliant scientist "... because the chances 
are absolutely nil at this time and in the foreseeable future," that 
his country can produce the research equipment needed by him to achieve 
the results which are possible given the proper environment and equip- 
ment ( 56 , 55 , and 68 , p. 15). 

On the other hand, other writers like Oteiza advocating the 
"nationalist model" stress that: 

High level education ... is a form of capital embodied 
in the person who has received this education .... Such 
capital produces through his participation in the labor 
force a return to him as well as a return to the society 
in which he is living. From a social point of view, by 
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migrating, that same person will be depriving the society 
of his last residence from the social return on the 
investment in education previously made on him (1_, p. 125). 

In a similar vein, W. Adams points out: 

... human capital is a requisite for development. Cer- 
tain minimum levels of human capi.t.al are indispensable 
to a country’s development. If the emigration of human 
capital causes the nation to fall below this minimum, 
the consequence is not, as the cosmopolitan model sug- 
gests merely to raise the marginal productivity of the 
human capital remaining, but to jeopardize the growth 
potential of ail combined resources in the economy. 

To the extent that top-grade professional manpower is 
expensive to produce, and to the extent that it usually 
embodies substantial doses of public investment, its 
loss through migration represents a 'gift' from one 
country to another (1_, p. 5). 

This study does not intend to take sides in the current debate 
on the subject of the negative or positive effects of the "brain drain" 
phenomenon of this decade. However, it is necessary to present the 
issues involved mainly to stress the need for a study designed to under- 
stand and know the forces that give rise to this phenomenon, and thus, 
perhaps find ways and means of dealing with it dispassionately and ef- 
fectively. For while both schools of thought have each a seemingly 
valid set of contentions, they both lack the empirical basis for making 
such generalized statements with respect to the countries concerned. 

More needs to be known in terms of the number, quality, utilization and 
opportunities for highly trained persons within the developing countries 
before any generalized statement on the "gain" or "loss" resulting from 
this movement can be made. 



Background of the Problem 

The last two decades have witnessed a phenomenal increase in the 
number of students from underdeveloped countries enrolled in universities 
in the U.S.A. and other advanced countries. Existing data show that 
nine-tenths of these students from underdeveloped countries go to West 
European countries, to the United States of America, to Japan, and to 
the U.S.S.R. (32). Those students have gone for study abroad either at 
their own expense or their family's or under various sponsorships -- by 
their home government or by some other governments, most likely the 
government of the host country, or through privately sponsored scholar- 
ships . 
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It is observed, however, that some of these students, after 
their study or training abroad, do not return to their home country, or 
if they do return, they later leave to live and work abroad permanently 
or for an indefinite period. 

The Twenty-Third Report of the Committee on Government Operations 
contains the following statements ( 81 , p. 7): 

Of 7,913 scientists, engineers and physicians entering the 
U.S. from developing countries in 1967, 3,772 or 48% were 
people who originally entered the U.S. A. as students. 

Ex-student scientific immigrants are not only a large pro- 
portion of total scientific immigration from developing 
countries. For some countries, they form a sizable pro- 
portion of their entire student population in the sciences 
and engineering at U.S. colleges and universities, e.g., 

China had in 1967, 4,299 students enrolled in science and 
engineering at U.S. educational institutions but lost 
through student immigration 1,137, some 26% of its enroll- 
ment; India had 5,146 but lost 1,074 or 21%; Korea, Pakistan, 
Israel and Philippines, lost respectively 15%, 13%, 11% and 
10% of their enrollment in U.S. institutions. 

Thus, Dedijer so rightly noted that in many underdeveloped 
countries, the migration of talent and skills takes the form of poten- 
tial scientific talent represented by the non-return of students they 
send abroad. 

Student non-return is, of course, just one form of scientific 
immigration from developing countries. The immigration of scientists, 
engineers and physicians from developing countries has been substan- 
tially increasing. This increase is closely associated with the 1962 
liberalization of the U.S. immigration law and with the further liberal- 
ization of the same law in 1965. Prior to 1962, although scientists 
and other highly qualified professionals were accorded high preference, 
their immigration was allowed within quota limits set for their coun- 
tries . 



In 1962, scientific and other professional applicants who had 
previously filed and qualified for immigration but who were debarred 
from entry by national quotas were allowed to enter without regard to 
national quota limitations. Another liberalization of the Immigration 
Law in 1965 provided for gradual elimination, over a 5-year perio r ' of 
national quotas and the use of new non-dis criminatory but numeric.. _ x y 
limited preference classes of immigrants from anywhere in the eastern 
hemisphere . 
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Among the new classes is a category of 17,000 persons reserved 
for scientists and other qualified professionals and their dependents, 
known as the "third preference" class. During the 3-year transition 
period, qualified third preference applicants coming from countries 
with small national quotas can be given quota slots unused by countries 
with large national quotas, until the 17,000 per year third preference 
class cutoff point is reached. This resulted in a significant increase 
in scientific immigration in 1966 and 1967 (81) . 

The table below shows the increase in immigration into the U.S.A. 
of scientists, engineers, physicians and other professionals from de- 
veloping countries: 



TABLE 1.1 



Immigration into the U.S. of Scientists, Engineers, 
and Physicians, fiscal years 1956 and 1962-66 



Total Developed Developing 

all countries countries countries 



Fiscal 

Year 


Number 


% of 
Total 


Number 


of 

Total 


Number 


% of 
Total 


1956 


5,373 


100.0 


3,604 


67.1 


1,769 


32.9 


1962 


5,956 


100.0 


3,573 


60.0 


2,383 


40.0 


1963 


7,896 


100.0 


4,534 


57.4 


3,362 


42.6 


1964 


7,810 


100.0 


4,607 


59.0 


3,203 


41.0 


1965 


7,198 


100.0 


4,548 


63.2 


2,650 


36.8 


1966 


6,534 


100.0 


5,144 


54.0 


4,390 


46.0 



Source: U.S. Congress 79 , 1967, p. 5. Developed countries include 

the European countries, Canada, Japan, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. 



The above figures may substantially understate the actual share 
from developing countries since Canada, a developed country is a way 
station for many persons from less developed countries who ultimately 
migrate to the U.S.A. Japan, also a developed country, is becoming a 
’’parking place" for students from Southeast Asia, who eventually migrate 
to the U.S.A. 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization service reports that the 
number of professional, technical and kindred workers from the Philippines 
admitted as immigrants to the U.S.A. increased from 312 in 1965 to 1,041 
in 1966 -- an almost threefold increase. This number may seem small and 
negligible; but it would be erroneous to assess the implication of the 
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outflow of skilled professional manpower in terms of cold statistics. 

As the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Government Operations 
cautions : 



... it would be a mistake to state the loss to developing 
countries in terms of numbers of persons or some estimate 
of the monetary cost of their education and training. The 
loss of even a few exceptional individuals in a poor coun- 
try can mean an important development venture not under- 
taken, the denial of high quality instruction and training 
of the future leaders of development, and the diminution of 
the energy, drive and vision without which there is no 
development ( 79 , p. 8). 

Assessing and understanding the importance and consequences of 
the migration of talent and skills from underdeveloped countries or from 
"source countries" to developed countries or "sink" countries, to bor- 
row terms fiom Dedijer (32), requires a knowledge of the major aspects 
of this phenomenon, namely: (1) volume and direction of this particular 

migration stream, (2) characteristics, types and levels of education and 
training of the persons that constitute this migration stream, (3) their 
reasons for emigration, (4) consequences of the migration of talent and 
skills on their home and host countries, and (5) what can be done to 
regulate this migration stream in order to minimize its ill effects and 
to maximize its beneficial effects. 



Review of Literature 



Studies on the movement of persons crossing national and inter- 
national boundaries, or migration, in general, are numerous but those 
that deal with the international flow of professionals, scientists, and 
engineers are scanty and of recent vintage. 

Musgrove ( 19) has aptly called this group of migrants the 
"migratory elite." The migratory behavior of high-level persons, which 
Dedijer claims to be as old as science itself, has received surprisingly 
little attention from either sociologists or historians. It is only in 
recent years that this phenomenon has merited the interest and concern 
of social scientists. In fact, only a few exploratory studies and case 
studies on the magnitude, causes and consequences of intellectual migra- 
tion, popularly known as "brain drain" have been undertaken. 

There are existing studies and programs aimed at supplying in- 
formation regarding the magnitude aud trends of the present migration 
of trained talent and skills. For instance, the U.S. Immigration Office 
has started keeping detailed data on immigrants according to their 
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skills and training. The U.S. National Science Foundation has like- 
wise begun keeping a directory of scientists and engineers of foreign 
origin in the U.S. A. However, there is a dearth, if not a complete 
lack, of depth studies on the characteristics of persons that constitute 
this migration stream, Badly needed and of crucial importance are 
studies on the possible causes and conditions that give rise to this 
phenomenon . 

Surely, there are a number of factors propounded and widely be- 
lieved as major causes of this phenomenon. Among them and considered 
as the cause of intellectual and skilled migration is the material 
"pull" or "attraction" of the rich countries. However, Stevan Dedijer, 
who conducted an exploratory survey of this phenomenon in sixty coun- 
tries observed: 

Up to now, no Government that I know has produced complete 
and detailed statistics on the migration and immigration 
of scientists.... At present, I do not know of any social 
scientist in any country having determined the cultural 
causation of the migration of scientists ( 32 , pp. 965-966). 

Exploratory studies so far available on the causes of the migra- 
tion of trained talent and skills seem to point out that there are 
factors other than the material pull of the rich countries that have a 
more decisive effect on a highly trained or highly educated person's 
decision to leave his home country ( 99 ; 58 ; 98) . 

Much migration from less developed countries arises not 
from poverty itself, just as the pull to the United 
States is not entirely the opportunity to earn more 
money.... The heart of the problem is that both poverty 
and migration stem from basic problems that are most 
difficult to deal with and that can be dealt with only 
by the countries themselves (Kidd, 1967) . 

Two studies assessing the magnitude of the brain drain in 
specific countries are: (1) Report of the Committee on the Emigration 

of Scientists from the United Kingdom , by the Royal Society of London 
(74) and (2) Migration of Health Personnel, Scientists, and Engineers 
from Latin America , by Pan American Health Organization (73) . Both 
these studies were limited to determining the volume of the flow of a 
particular group of high-level persons to the U.S. A. and to exploring 
the possible causes of migration among these persons. The Royal Society 
study deals mainly with the flow of Ph.D.'s from U.K. to North America 
from 1952 through 1964. 

Exploratory studies on the causes of intellectual migration, by 
which a "sample" of the migrants themselves were involved by means of a 
questionnaire, were done by James Wilson ( 99) and by Gutierrez and 
Riquelme ( 58) . 
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Wilson* s study, which was descriptive and exploratory, was de- 
signed to identify the British scientists who have emigrated to North 
America, as reported by the Royal Society of London, and to find out 
from them why they had left the U.K., when they left, what sort of work 
they were doing, how satisfied they were with their original decision 
to migrate, and what their intentions were concerning the future. 

Based on a sample of this "hard core 1 * of science migrants, Wilson re- 
ported two major findings ( 99 , pp. 419-420): 

It is the factor of ‘personality* at work among the 
migrant group . . . which clearly emerges as the most 
dynamic of the factors or influences operating toward 
emigration in this migrant sample ... a mixture of 
behaviour, attitudes, traits and values in relation 
to migration, emerges so forcefully from the findings . . . 

The push factors put forward as a tentative explana- 
tion by many and tested by this investigation are 
inadequate to explain the contemporary migration of 
British professionals ... 

Considering these two major results of his study, Wilson sug- 
gested that any future empirical inquiries into migration of profes- 
sionals should concentrate their efforts in this direction and that a 
comparative study with migrant professionals and matched non-migrant 
controls be undertaken. 

Like Wilson*s research, the Gutierrez and Riquelme study is a 
case study, also exploratory in nature, of the flow of professionals 
from Chile to the United States. Taking a sample of Chilean emigrants 
concentrated in some states of the United States, like California, 
Washington, D.C., Michigan and New York, the study attempted to arrive 
at some descriptive statistics of the emigrants and to find clues to 
their motives for emigration. But as the report laments, the study is 
limited by the fact that some areas of concentration like Massachusetts 
and Ohio were not included. And this could be significant in terms of 
qualitative evaluation. 

The Gutierrez and Riquelme study found that 36 percent of the 
group studied were medical personnel and engineers, followed in size by 
economists, administrators and technical personnel, and a small number 
of lawyers and architects. The study further disclosed that the mi- 
grants* primary motivation for emigrating was professional progress and 
advancement, followed by the lure of higher pay and greater professional 
recognition in the U.S.A. It also found that almost all of the migrants 
aspire to return to Chile, and only 10 percent want to remain permanently 
in the U.S.A. One factor that seems to merit further investigation is 
that those who study abroad seem to show that such study abroad is one 
factor influencing emigration. 
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In an attempt to assess the volume and direction of this decade's 
brain drain, Stevan Dedijer sent questionnaires to and obtained materials 
from about four hundred scientists, science administrators and persons 
concerned with education and science policies in sixty countries. On 
the basis of the information gathered Dedijer postulated that 

. . . the migration of scientists has certain preferred 
directions: from less developed to the more developed 

countries, from countries developing slowly to coun- 
tries developing rapidly, from small countries with 
developed science, and, most important, from countries 
with less developed science and education policies to 
those with more developed ones ... ( 32 , p. 966). 

Dedijer further observed that the migration of scientists is 
determined in the first instance by the general social, political, and 
economic and scientific conditions of their own country pushing them out 
and similar forces from other countries pulling them in (33). 

There have been some studies done recently on the "non-returning" 
foreign students, but these are few and fragmentary. Many of them are 
exploratory studies of the factors associated with a student's intention 
not to return to his home country. One such study was done at Stanford 
University in the spring of 1966 (Chu, 31) . 

Chu reported: 

Consistently, we found the students more likely to re- 
turn if their studying abroad was home-sponsored, if 
they had been offered jobs from home, and if they would 
be given due recognition ... It seems that support from 
the home culture is more important than support from the 
host culture in determining whether a student will go 
back or stay. This can be inferred from the finding that 
none of the students under home sponsorship intended to 
remain in the United States . . . 

. . . the data supported the hypotheses that expatriation 
is positively related to the rejection of own cultural 
values and acceptance of host cultural values, negatively 
related to the amount of social support from the home 
culture, and positively related to the amount of social 
support from the host culture. On the basis of inferen- 
tial analysis, it is suggested that social support from 
the home culture plays a predominant role in determining 
whether a student will become an expatriate ... ( 31 , p. 20). 
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While Chu’s study identified some factors that have considerable 
influence on student expatriation (expatriation is conceptually defined 
as rejection of one*s own cultural membership and seeking of a new cul- 
tural membership), the study falls short of providing explanation as to 
why certain factors have a stronger influence than others on a person’s 
becoming an expatriate. For instance, what would have been the result 
if the factor of social support was held constant, and the factor of 
"sanction to return or no sanction to return" to home country was intro- 
duced as a test factor? 

On the whole, however, Chu’s study is valuable in pointing out 
the possibilities of identifying predictors for student return or non- 
return to his home country, which may also be tested as predictors for 
the migration or non-migration of high-level or highly educated persons. 

Another study similar to Chu’s is Myers* doctoral research on 
Peruvian students in U.S. universities (98) . This study explored the 
relationship between study abroad and migration, with Peruvian male 
students enrolled in the U.S. during 1965-66 as subjects. Reporting 
on his initial findings, Myers revealed: 

My study seems to support the contention ... that there 
is little problem of non-return among sponsored students 
... A larger percentage of the non-returnees and unde- 
cided individuals is found among the lower middle class 
students ... (in 68_, p. 38). 

Myers, in addition to the factor of social support underscored 
by Chu, brought out another factor -- social class, as a factor related 
to migration. It will be noted that social class as a condition asso- 
ciated with migration has been suggested by Caplow (4) in his theoreti- 
cal view of migration. 

The studies reviewed above are the only researches dealing 
directly with the **brain drain" phenomenon that this writer has encoun- 
tered so far. There are other ongoing researches dealing with the same 
problem but no report on their findings is as yet available. ^ 

Insofar as the Philippines is concerned, there is no known com- 
pleted research on the subject. There have been, in recent months 
several articles written on the subject of **brain drain" in the Philippines, 
but none is based on a scientific inquiry into the problem. Most of 



2 

In late 1967 Education and World Affairs, a U.S. organization, 
launched a two-year study on the economic costs of the movement of 
talent from developing countries. Dr. F. Lynch is conducting a study 
on the magnitude of the **brain drain" in the Philippines. 
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them are speculative articles on the causes of the exodus of physicians 
and nurses from the Philippines to the U.S.A.; others are incomplete 
statistical reports on the magnitude of the outflow of professionals 
from the Philippines done by the Bureau of Census and Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor of the Philippines. 



Review of Related Research 



The few studies dealing directly with ,r brain drain" reviewed 
earlier identified some of the most important factors that this research 
set out to investigate. A great number of the variables singled out and 
woven into the major hypotheses advanced in this study were drawn from 
these researches. But the theoretical framework on which this study was 
based was derived and constructed from the following review of researches 
indirectly related to the ,r brain drain" phenomenon. In other words the 
theoretical scheme which guided this research was inspired by existing 
theories of migration in general and by selected researches in sociology 
and social psychology that were found to have some bearing on the migra- 
tion of high-level persons. 

The migration of talent and skills may be viewed as one dimen- 
sion of occupational mobility, referred to as spatial or ecological 
mobility. Spatial mobility, according to Caplow (£, p. 88) includes 
two quite different things: mobility involved in migration, and mo- 

bility involved in the performance of work which is not attached to a 
single work site. 

Caplow observed that the tide of migration tends to flow in the 
direction of economic opportunity. This observation is in accord with 
Samuel Stouffer ’s notion of migration and economic opportunity. Stouffer 
developed what is known as the Law of Intervening Opportunities. The 
law, in brief, states that "the number of persons going a given distance 
is directly proportional to the number of opportunities at that distance 
and inversely proportional to the number of intervening opportunities" 
(24, p. 71). In other words, the number of people moving between two 
places will be larger the more opportunities there are in the target 
area and the fewer opportunities there are interposed between the tar- 
get area and the place of origin. 

Caplow, however, noted that although Stouffer ! s formula has been 
tested and appears to conform reasonably well to observed facts, it is 
limited by the fact that the measurement of the concept of "opportun- 
ities" is not easy. He pointed out that to measure "opportunities," it 
is necessary to take into account basic attitudes and values. This view 
is expanded by Cohen who suggests that scientific mobility should be con- 
ceived in terms of the actor’s viewpoint regarding the alternative of 
migrating or not migrating. Cohen believes that there seem to be at 
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least two components of the decision process related to migration: 

(1) the objective attractiveness of the points of destination, and 

(2) the actor's perception of that "pull" in relation to the "push" 
from the point of origination ( 97 , p. 13). 

However, Fishburn (9) underscored that in a decision-making 
situation where the individual is faced with the problem of weighing 
the alternatives for action, the individual tends to act and react in 
the context of both his "internal" and "external" worlds. A person's 
internal world, Fishburn points out, is a world of motivations, inter- 
pretations and judgments. 

Like Fishburn, Musgrove ( 19) stressed that peoples' drives and 
motives alone cannot account for the migratory movement of professionals 
and highly skilled persons. A consideration of the social conditions 
or external world that give rise to a person's decision to migrate is 
equally important. Drawing heavily from Habwach’s Population and Society 
(1960), Musgrove maintained that modem intercontinental migratory move- 
ments have the essential characteristics of "social facts" -- such as a 
local surplus of highly-educated people and the development of the in- 
dustrial and social structure elsewhere which would appropriately absorb 
and reward them ( 19 , p. 8). 

Reenforcing Musgrove *s view is Dedijer's observation that a 
scientist's decision to emigrate or stay in his home is the consequence 
of attractions and repulsions acting on an individual from two profes- 
sional and social environments. It is a choice, Dedijer thinks, made 
through the free will of the individual between two sets of alternatives, 
which include such factors as salary, material standard of living, status 
in the scientific community, opportunity to advance professionally, de- 
gree of development of the scientific branch the scientist has been 
trained or wants to work in, and a number of factors lumped under the 
general heading of sociopolitical factors ( 33) . 

The preceding discussion spotlights the importance of measuring 
"opportunities" in terms of both the person's perceptions and expecta- 
tions and the existing social, economic and other external conditions 
in the points of origin and destination. 

Caplow further theorized that the people most likely to migrate 
are those whose occupational status is least dependent upon their ties 
in the local community, who can do so with minimum inconvenience, who 
have universally saleable skills, and no immovable property. Along 
this same line of thinking, Ladinsky (48) in a study of geographic mo- 
bility among professional workers in the U.S.A., using the 1960 Census, 
found that occupations with highest migration rates are salaried pro- 
fessions and those with the lowest migration rates are the self- 
employed workers, such as lawyers and architects. A detailed analysis 
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of Ladinsky’s findings showed that professions that require heavy invest- 
ments in capital equipment and close cultivation of clientele have low 
migration rates; salaried professions with low ratios of managers to 
managed, and decentralized work units have high migration rates; sala- 
ried professions with unstandardized work conditions, no state licens- 
ing, and strong occupational communication networks have high long- 
distance migration rates. Occupation or profession as a factor of 
migration was brought out clearly by this study (48), 

Musgrove’s theoretical and descriptive study of the United 
Kingdom’s ’’migratory elite 1 ' stresses rather strongly the notion of dis- 
lodgement from one’s society of origin as a factor related to intellec- 
tual migration. The process of dislodgement , Musgrove claims, can be 
attributed to certain types of education and other social experiences 
persons have had. 

The grammar schools and universities have a determined 
non-local orientation; they have proved efficient allies 
of the social revolution which has produced the migra- 
tory elite turning their students to non-local interests 
and careers . . . 

However numerous and lucrative the appointments in an 
overseas economy, emigration will take place only if 
there are enough young men of suitable qualifications 
inclined to take them. They are likely to be more in- 
clined if competition is keener here for the job they 
would like and if they have had social and educational 
experiences which weaken their attachment to their social 
groups [underscoring^ added] . . . keen competition at home 
and apparently easier advancement abroad have undoubtedly 
been important circumstances promoting emigration . . . 

(19, pp. 14-18). 

The notion of dislodgement through education that eventually 
leads to emigration finds support in some of the initial investigations 
of this decade’s brain drain phenomenon. Myers reported that ” there 
seem to be a few' cases of people training themselves out of the 
Peruvian market (in 68 , p. 38). W. J. Gibbons, reporting to the U.S. 
House of Representatives’ Subcommittee on Government Operations his 
tentative findings regarding the non-return of foreign students said: 

... the further the student goes on the graduate level, 
particularly on the doctoral level, the more apt he is 
to think in terms of migrating to the U.S. or to the 
same developed area ... they are forced into patterns 
of education which do not necessarily take into account 
the conditions in their countries of origin . . . this is 
especially true in the case of the scientific disci- 
plines . . . ( 80 , p. 4) . 
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Objectives of this Study 



Much has been said or is being said regarding the possible 
causes of the exodus of Filipino professionals to the U.S.A. but no 
study has as yet been made to find out from the persons concerned why 
they migrate. Neither is there a study of why equally trained Filipino 
professionals choose not to emigrate. This study was designed to do 
both. 



This study was conceived mainly to identify the "who's" and 
specify the factors associated with the exodus of high-level persons 
from the Philippines to the U.S.A. In sum, its objectives are: 

1. To identify and specify the major factors associated 
with the emigration of high-level persons from the 
Philippines to the U.S.A.; 

2. To gain insights into the problem of prediction 
of migration among the highly trained; and 

3. To throw light on ways in which education or 
training at home and abroad may help minimize the 
outflow of trained talent and skills from the 
Philippines . 

In addition to its main objectives, this study aims to explore 
the motives, goals and values of persons that migrate or do not migrate, 
with the view to understanding the underlying predispositions of the 
two groups. It is also hoped that this study may have both scientific 
and pragmatic value . 

In its search for explanations for the emigration of persons of 
specialized training and skills from their home country -- in this case 
the Philippines -- the study may yield some basis for sound policy deci- 
sions regarding the training, conservation and utilization of special- 
ized manpower in the Philippines. Moreover, it may point out some as- 
pects of education and training that need rechannelling or redirection 
in order to stem or reduce the outflow of trained talent from the coun- 
try. For as Charles Kidd points out: 

... development of adequate supply of scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians is a basic problem in the appli- 
cation of science and technology in developing areas. 

Migration poses a threat to the growth of science and 
technology in developing areas.... The emigration of 
substantial numbers of scientists from less developed 
countries is in a sense a national catastrophe. Not 
only are the talents of the individuals as scientists 
lost, but the nucleus of people who can alone build an 
indigenous base for science is dissipated... ( 70 , p. 21). 
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Expressing the same view but in a more general sense, Harbison 
and Myers emphasized: 

The goals of modern societies ... are political, cultural, 
as well as economic. Human resource development is a 
necessary condition for achieving all of them. A coun- 
try needs educated political leaders, lawyers, and judges, 
trained engineers, doctors, managers, artists, craftsmen, 
and journalists to spur its development. If a country is 
unable to develop its human resources, it cannot develop 
much else, whether it be a modern political and social 
structure, a sense of national unity, or higher standards 
of material welfare ( 10 , p. 13). 



Scope of this Study 

* The term "high-level," "highly trained" or "highly educated" 

persons, as used in this study, denotes all individuals who have obtained 
training in a specific discipline or area beyond the baccalaureate level. 
This study deals with this group of Filipino nationals who have under- 

A gone advanced or specialized training in various branches of the medi- 

cal and non-medical sciences in the U.S.A. 

The rationale for limiting this study to the outflow of IJ.S.- 
educated or trained persons from the Philippines to the U.S.A. was 
prompted by the following assumptions: 

1. that a large percentage of Filipinos who go into 
studies or training beyond the first degree obtain 
such training in U.S. institutions; 

2. that the flow of highly trained persons from the 
Philippines is largely in the direction of the U.S.A; 
and 

3. that a close look at this overwhelmingly U.S. -bound 
stream of trained talent may disclose some of the 
crucial factors related to the so-called "brain 
drain" phenomenon. 

t While the above assumptions are not the major hypotheses of 

this study, the search for empirical facts was partly guided by these 
conjectures . 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PROBLEM 



The current and general concern over the brain drain phenomenon 
highlights the need for empirical or scientific studies on practically 
all aspects of this controversial issue. As earlier mentioned, more 
needs to be known of the dimension, the basic factors contributing to 
the movement of trained talent across national boundaries and the qual- 
ity and characteristics of the persons that constitute this migration 
stream. 



Few subjects in the field of international education 
and cultural affairs have been so widely discussed on 
the basis of so little hard factual data as the so- 
called brain drain . . . Much of the discussion has been 
in highly political and emotional terms. However, the 
issues posed by the international migration of talent 
are subtle and delicate and the considerations involved 
are complex ... (W. Marvel, President, Education and 
World Affairs. EWA Press Release, January 9, 1967 ), 



Conceptual Scheme and Research Hypotheses 

The literature reviewed yielded valuable insights into the 
causes of the migration of high-level persons. Two factors that seem 
to stand out worthy of closer investigation are: (1) the notion of 

dis lodgement from, in contrast to anchorage i" ^ne’s country of origin 
(Mus grove, 19), and (2) the notion of opportune uies as perceived and 
evaluated by the individual migrant himself in terns of his own goals 
and expectations (Caplow, 4_ and Cohen, 97) . 

The literature likewise disclosed the crucial need for looking 
at the brain drain phenomenon from the viewpoints of two comparable 
groups of migrants and non -migrants from the same country, in order to 
ascertain what differences exist, if any, between the migrating and 
non-migrating professionals (Wilson, 99). 

Some of the questions that may be raised on the basis of the 
review of existing literature and related research on the brain drain 
are : 
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1. How can one tell whether a person is dislodged from his own 
society or, on the other hand, how can one tell whether a person is 
anchored to his society of origin? Are there ways of knowing how and 
when dis lodgement from one's society takes place? 

2. What characteristics or attributes -- demographic, psycho- 
logical and other characteristics -- tend to be associated with profes- 
sionals who migrate from their home country? Are these characteristics 
and traits shared by the migratory elite of all cultures or do cross- 
cultural differences exist? 

Wilson, for instance found that, by and large, British migrants 
appear to be ambitious, in the sense that they demonstrate "a high level 
of aspiration, a high need for achievement . . . they are ambitious for 
experience of all kinds, and at the core of things, they seem most to 
want an opportunity to use their talents" ( 99 , p. 433). 

Moreover, Wilson also found that the British migrant scientists 
are a young group -- their median age range is 31-35. However, he also 
noted that among those who indicated plans for returning to the United 
Kingdom those more likely to signify intention of returning are the 
younger (under 30) emigrants. 

It must be noted at this point that Wilson's study is highly 
biased in the direction of the high academic preparation of his subjects. 
He studied mostly Ph.D. holders and former members of the Royal Society 
of London. Thus, it would be interesting to see how his findings apply 
to a sample of professionals with a wider spread of academic training 
from another country, like the Philippines. 

3. To what extent do the psychological and situational aspects 
of both "anchorage" and "opportunities" influence intellectual migration? 
Which situational factors or "social facts" as underscored by Durkheim, 
Musgrove and Dedijer are highly associated with migration? What sorts 

of manipulation of social conditions would seem workable in order to 
slow down intellectual migration? Thu found "social support" from home 
country as a factor positively related to repatriation or return of 
foreign students to their home country (31) . On the basis of what the 
migrants themselves identify as "push" forces from their home country, 
are there other ways of stemming the tide of intellectual migration 
through the manipulation of social or institutional factors? 

4. What factors enter into a person's concept of "opportunities?" 
If values are the criteria for determining a person's choice of action, 
what are these and which of them considerably influence, say, a Filipino's 
decision to emigrate or not to emigrate? How similar or different are 

his values from those who do not migrate and from those of migrants of 
comparable qualification from other countries? 
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The Gutierrez and Riquelme study, as well as the Pan American 
Health Organization's study, points out that among the most important 
motives for emigration are the desire for professional progress or ad- 
vancement and higher pay in the U.S.A. It is, however, intriguing to 
consider that although differential opportunities decidedly in favor of 
the U.S.A. do exist, from observation, it can be assumed that there 
exists in every developing country a group of equally qualified and 
motivated professionals who perceive greater opportunities for advance- 
ment right in their own country. What can explain the difference be- 
tween this group and their colleagues who tend to perceive opportunities 
elsewhere? 



5. Last but not least, is it possible to gather enough evidence 
to show that anchorage and perceived opportunities in the home country 
are related to the migration of high-level persons? On the basis of 
the evidence gathered, would it be possible to make statements regard- 
ing the direction of this relationship? If so, which indicators of 
anchorage and opportunities seem most predictive of migration? 

These are some of the most important questions for which this ' 
research hopes to find answers, or at least gain insights. 

On the basis of the review of the literature on the subject of 
"brain drain" and since this study will be confined to the outflow of 
professionals from the Philippines to the U.S.A., this research submits 
two major hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1: Migrants and non-migrants differ in their 

anchorage in the Philippines: Migrants 

will tend to exhibit weak or low anchorage 
in the Philippines compared to non-migrants. 

Hypothesis 2: Migrants and non-migrants differ in their 

valuations of opportunities in the Philip- 
pines: Migrants will tend to register more 

unfavorable or negative valuations of op- 
portunities in the Philippines, while non- 
migrants will tend to show favorable or 
positive valuations of opportunities in that 
country . 

On the basis of these hypotheses, it is predicted that persons 
who are low on anchorage in the home country will be more prone to emi- 
grate. Likewise, it is predicted that persons whose valuations of op- 
portunities in the home country are negative or unfavorable will be 
more apt to emigrate. 

The research hypotheses relate two major variables to emigra- 
tion, namely: (1) anchorage in the home country and (2) relative valu- 

ations of opportunities in the home country and country of destination 
or host country, which in this study is the U.S.A. 
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The Variables and their Operational Definitions 



The dependent variable is the emigration or non -emigration act. 
The term "emigration" or "migration" from the Philippines refers to a 
cluster or series of decisions and behavior deliberately made by a per- 
son in order to establish residence and engage in an occupation entirely 
independent of and separate from 'he functions or business of the 
Philippine government or its agencies in another country, permanently 
or for a prolonged or indefinite period of time. All acts leading to 
the person* s attainment of such a type of occupation outside his home 
country, change of citizenship and change of residence from the Philip- 
pines to another country are indicators of emigration or migration. 

Non- emigration is none of these decisions or actions. Rather, it is 
the maintenance of one*s residence and continuation of the practice of 
one’s profession or occupation in his home country even after having 
been abroad for study or training. 

The independent variables are: (1) the person’s anchorage in 

his home country and (2) his valuations of opportunities in the home 
country and country of destination. 

"Anchorage" is the opposite of "dis lodgement ," which Mus grove 
defined^as the loosening of ties that attach a person to his society of 
origin. Anchorage is conceptually defined as the psychological, social 
and other ties or atta tments a person has to his home country -- the 
strength and quality of attachments to persons, objects, ideas, prac- 
tices, beliefs and value systems, institutions or whatever pertaining 
to the home country. 

Anchorage may be viewed as a relational and a property term. 

As a relational term, it refers to the social, economic, professional 
or occupational ties and attitudes that attach a person to his home 
country. As a property term, it refers to certain personal character- 
istics and circumstances that reinforce a person’s attachment to society. 
A person’s anchorage in his home country is weak when his value orienta- 
tion (cultural ties), reference groups (social ties), vested interests 
(economic ties and professional interests) have shifted away from his 
home country, in which case he will eventually develop greater anchor- 
age in the direction of such a shift (derived from Caplow, £; Beijer et_ 
al . , _2, Dubois, £ and Eisenstadt, 8) . 



^The writer preferred to use "anchorage" instead of "dis lodgement" 
because of its positive connotation. The term "anchorage" was derived 
from an article by C. Tausky and R. Dubin, "Career Anchorage: Managerial 

Mobility Motivations," American Sociological Review (October 5, 1965), 
pp. 725-735. 
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Anchorage has quantitative (non-attitudinal) and qualitative 
(attitudinal) aspects. The quantitative aspects of anchorage include a 
person f s demographic characteristics such as age, marital status, socio- 
economic background, socioeconomic status, his educational qualifica- 
tions and attainment, the number and extent of his social, economic, 
professional, political and other ties that attach him to his home 
country and other situational circumstances pertaining to his person 
that may give rise to his close identification with his home country. 

The qualitative aspects of anchorage refer to the attitudes -- 
affective, cognitive and conative — that a person has toward people, 
objects, practices, institutions and values pertaining to or associated 
with his home country. The qualitative aspects of anchorage may, there- 
fore, be measured in terms of the person's feelings, beliefs, preferences, 
tastes, loyalties and behavioral tendencies. 

The indicators of a person's anchorage in his home country are: 

a. size and extent of influence of family, friends, 
colleagues and other persons or groups of persons 
in the home country on the person's actions; 

b. demographic characteristics such as age, marital 
status, place of origin in the home country, etc; 

c. possession of immovable property and other kinds 
of investments or vested interests in the home 
country (Caplow, £) . 

d. relevance of education and training to the home 
country's conditions (Musgrove, 19_; Gibbons, in 80) . 

e. socioeconomic background and socioeconomic status 
in the home country (Caplow, 4j Myers, 98) . 

f. universally saleable or marketable skills and 
knowledge (Caplow, 14 ; Ladinsky, 48) . 

g. extent and nature of involvement or participation 
in social, economic, professional or occupational, 
political and other activities in the home country. 

This can be measured by membership in organizations 
and degree of participation in these organizations 
in the home country (Musgrove, 19) . 

h. sense of identification or community with Philip- 
pine cultural values, institutions, national prob- 
lems, etc., measured in terms of the persons' 
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attitudes -- feelings, beliefs, and expressed 
preferences, tastes, loyalties and choices (Chu, 

31 ; Musgrove, 19) . 

i. source of support as student or trainee abroad 
(Chu, 31 ) . 

The term ’’opportunities" refers to what Durkheim called "social 
facts" -- the economic, social, professional, political, and other situ- 
ations "that give rise to ways of acting, thinking, and feeling external 
to the individual but capable of exercising on the individual an exter- 
nal constraint" (Durkheim, 6) . 

However, "each person has an individual image of the world or 
society he is in, because his image of the world is a product not only 
of his physiological structure and his physical and social environment, 
but also of his wants and goals" (Krech, et_ al_. , p. 17, 13 ). Thus, a 
person’s valuations of opportunities will depend not only upon the 
social facts that surround him but also upon which of these social facts 
match or satisfy his wants, goals and values. 

"Valuation of opportunities" in the home country refers to the 
process of matching the societal or situational conditions found in the 
home country with one’s professional, social, economic and other goals 
and expectations. A person’s "valuation of opportunities" in his home 
country may be favorable or unfavorable, positive or negative. This 
can be determined by the following indicators: 

a. the person’s perceptions, which consist of his 
knowledge, beliefs, ideas about existing social, 
economic, occupational or professional openings 
and conditions in his home country and country 
of destination; 

b. the person’s expectations, which include the kinds 
of jobs the person desires and the kinds of jobs 
he thinks he will get, considering the conditions 
and practices in his home country and country of 
destination; the kinds of jobs he is willing to 
accept, the working conditions he is willing to 
settle for, the level of recognition and income 

he knows he can get and is willing to accept, etc; 

c. the person’s overall assessment of his life chances 
-- social, economic and professional both in the 
home country and country of destination and his 
choice of either one; 
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d. the person’s expressed satisfaction-dissatisfaction, 
agreement -disagreement about evaluation statements 
regarding existing opportunities in the home coun- 
try and country of destination; and 

e. the kinds of jobs the person has had prior to and 
after training or study abroad and the level of his 
salary or income before and after U.S. study; 

f . other facts and information pertaining to the per- 
son’s professional or occupational experiences in 
the home country and country of destination. 

When a person’s perceptions of oppoi tunities in his home coun- 
try match or exceed his valuations of opportunities in the home country, 
his valuation of opportunities may be said to be positive or favorable 
(based on Stouffer’s Law of Intervening Opportunities, 24; Caplow’s 
notion of opportunities, 4_; Dedijer, 33j and Cohen’s concept of "push- 
pul 1 ” forces, 97) . 

In addition to the major hypotheses stated above, this study 
also aims to explore to what extent high-level persons from the Philip- 
pines who studied or trained in the U.S. A. and who have since stayed on 
or emigrated to that country or have returned to the Philippines, com- 
pare or differ in motivational orientations; and if these two groups do 
differ in motivational orientations, to find out if their motivational 
orientations form a pattern or suggest a migrant typology and a non- 
migrant typology. This part of the study was intended to be merely 
exploratory. With this in mind, a third set of variables — motiva- 
tional orientations -- were investigated in relation to the emigration 
or non -emigration of U.S. -educated or trained Filipinos. 

Why individuals choose one action or reject alternative actions 
-- in this case to emigrate or not to emigrate -- is a question involv- 
ing both underlying predispositions and precipitating events. The first 
two variables -- anchorage and opportunities — largely pertain to pre- 
cipitating events, while motivations would serve as clues to the person’s 
underlying predispositions. 

An analysis of a person’s motivations or direction of action 
would include his wants -- defined as the driving forces in the individ- 
ual that impel him to action, and his goals — defined as the end result, 
immediate or remote, which the individual seeks. Wants and goals to- 
gether determine a person’s motivational orientations. Since wants and 
goals are interdependent, no attempt was made to separate them; instead, 
both were considered as components of a person’s motivational orienta- 
tions. A person’s motivational orientations may, therefore, be deter- 
mined by the following indices: the search for, selection and attention 

to a specific object or class of objects; persistence in a consistent 
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course of action until a specific object or class of objects is reached; 
the manifestation of satisfaction or dissatisfaction when there is failure 
to achieve a specific goal (adapted from Krech, et al . , (13) . A person's 
wants and goals may be inferred from the direction of his interests and 
efforts and his criteria for his actions or behavior. His motivational 
orientations may then be inferred from the following indicators: 

a. his reasons for studying or training in the U.S.A. ; 

b. his goals and aspirations, expressed in terms of 
his opinions about what he considers important 
goals, values and concerns in life; 

c. his criteria for what he thinks is highly satisfac- 
tory with respect to his work and working conditions; 

d. his reasons for emigrating or not emigrating; and 

e. other expressed beliefs or feelings about sources 
of professional satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

To summarize, three major sets of variables were postulated as 
correlates of intellectual migration: (1) a person's anchorage in the 

home country, (2) his relative valuations of opportunities in the home 
country and country of destination, and (3) his motivational orientations. 
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CfiAPTER III 



RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



Two comparable groups of U.S. -educated or trained Filipino emi- 
grants and non-emigrants were the subjects of this study. The units of 
analysis were the migrant group and non-migrant group studied in terms 
of their motivational orientations, anchorage in the Philippines and 
relative valuation or: opportunities in that country and the U.S. A. 

The basic research instrument used was a self-administered paper 
and pencil questionnaire mailed to the subjects. On the basis of the re- 
sponses to thp questionnaire, the two groups — migrants and non-migrants 
were compared in terms of the three major variables postulated as corre- 
lates of migration. Variables found to be significantly associated with 
the migrants were singled out for further analyses for the purpose of ex- 
plaining or interpreting the relationship and isolating those that appear 
to be powerful predictors of migration. 



The Population and Selection of Subjects 

The subjects for this study were drawn from the population of 
college-educated Filipinos with at least a baccalaureate degree or its 
equivalent who were issued passports for the purpose of study or train- 
ing in the U.S. A. by the Department of Foreign Affairs, Republic of the 
Philippines, during the period from 1960 through 1965, a period of six 
consecutive years. 

The names of the persons belonging to this population were 
secured from the files of the Passport Office, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Manila, by researchers of the National Science Development Board 
Philippines . 1 In addition to their names, the following relevant data 



^This was done after every effort at obtaining names and 
addresses of Filipino professionals who migrated to the U.S. A. from U.S. 
government agencies and other agencies proved futile. Upon the request 
of the writer, who is on official leave from the National Science Develop 
ment Board, that office obtained the necessary clearance from the govern- 
ment agencies concerned and assigned two full-time res ‘archers to obtain 
the data from the Department of Foreign Affairs, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Manila. 



about each person in the population were obtained from their respective 
files: (1) home address in the Philippines, (2) parents* or guardians* 

address and names.. (3) business address or place of employment at the 
time of application for a passport, (4) degree obtained in the Philip- 
pines, (5) name and address of university or training agency in the 
U.S.A., if indicated, and (6) proposed field of study or training in 
the U.S.A. 

Excluded from the population of this study were persons who be- 
longed to the following categories: 

a. members of or aspirants to religious orders; 

b. military personnel or members of the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines; 

c. persons going only for observation trips or tours 
of U.S.A. ; and 

d. persons who were to study or train in the U.S.A. 
for less than six months. 

Persons belonging to (a) and (b) were excluded on the assumption 
that these persons are, by and large, not free to choose between emigrat- 
ing from or returning to the Philippines. Their action is subject to the 
decision of a superior authority of the organization to which they belong 
Persons belonging to (c) and (d) were excluded since length of sojourn 
in the U.S.A. is a factor hypothesized in this study to have some influ- 
ence on a person *s tendency to remain in the host country. 

After refining the list on the basis of the specified criteria, 
a total of 9,613 persons remained and was considered the population of 
interest . 

This number (9,613) excludes those belonging to the categories 
specified above, as well as those who, during the same period, 1960 
through 1965, studied or trained in countries outside the U.S.A. It is 
interesting to note at this point that the group that went to other 
countries for study or training during the period covered by this study 
numbered no more than 289 persons or approximately three percent of the 
total population of Filipinos who were reported to have applied for pass- 
ports to the U.S.A. for the purpose of study or training in that country 
during the same period. 

The population stratified into ten subgroups and ordered by size 
and proportion to the total population is as follows: 
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TABLE III - 1 



The Populatioxi by Specialties 



Field or Profession: 



Number 



Percent of 
Total 



1 . 


nurses 4 


,800 


49.94 


2. 


physicians 8 surgeons 1 


,897 


19.73 


3. 


humanities 


716 


7.45 


4. 


medical technologists 


633 


6.58 


5. 


education § related fields 


408 


4.25 


6. 


life sciences 


309 


3.21 


7. 


other medical fields 
(dentists, pharmacist, dietition) 


274 


2.85 


8. 


physical sciences 


228 


2.39 


9. 


engineering 5 related technology 


211 


2.19 


10. 


social sciences 


137 


1.43 



TOTAL 



9,613 



100.0 



Note that the nurses alone constitute almost 50 percent of the 
total population of Filipinos who went to the U.S.A. for further train- 
ing during the six-year period covered by this study. This group is 
followed by another medical group -- physicians and surgeons, constitut- 
ing 19.73 percent of the total population. In sum, the medical profes- 
sions which include nurses, physicians and surgeons, medical technologists, 
dentists, pharmacists, dietitians and related professions represent 79.10 
percent of the total population. 

Of the remaining professions, the largest group is represented 
by people in the humanities. This group includes people in literature, 
arts, languages, architecture, philosophy, business, law, commerce and 
similar disciplines. Next to this group are people in education and re- 
lated fields, like guidance and counselling, school administration and 
supervision and library science. The life sciences, physical sciences, 
engineering and social sciences represent no more than an average of two 
percent each of the total population. 



Below is a summary of the breakdown of the professions or dis- 
ciplines by two major strata, namely: (1) medical professions or fields, 

and (2) non-medical professions or fields, ordered by size and-proportion 
of their respective subpopulation and of the total population: 



Size 
of 1 



§ Proportion Percent of Total 



2 . 



MEDICAL 


7,604 


79. 


.10 


nurses 


4,800 


49, 


.94 


physicians 5 surgeons 


1,897 


19, 


.73 


medical technologists 


633 


6, 


.58 


other medical fields 


274 


2, 


.85 


NON-MEDICAL 


2,009 


20, 


.90 


humanities 


716 


7, 


,45 


education 5 related fields 


408 


4, 


,25 


life sciences 


309 


3, 


,21 


physical sciences 


228 


2, 


,37 


engineering $ related technologists 


211 


2, 


,19 


social sciences 


137 


1. 


,43 



TOTAL 



9,613 



100.0 



a. Sample Design 

Sampling the population was guided by the following requirements: 

(1) to identify and locate the subjects for this study, who are to be a 
subsample of those of the population who are presently residing in the 
U.S.A. and another subsample of those who have returned to the Philippines 
and are currently residing in that country. The former are referred to 

in this study as the migrants and the latter are called the non-migrants ; 

(2) to ensure that these two subsamples constitute a wide range of pro- 
fessions so as to explore and isolate, if possible, the various factors 
that may explain the migration of as many kinds and levels of trained 
talent, and (3) to make sure that the professions, like natural sciences, 
engineering and managerial, of which underdeveloped countries are be- 
lieved to be in crucial need, are amply represented. 



2 



Figure 3.1 is a graphic illustration of the population by 



specialty. 
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Figure 3.1 The Population by Field and Sub -specialties. 



With these requirements in mind and taking note of the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the medical professions of the total population, the 
sample design followed three major steps (refer to Figure 3.2). 

The first step was to stratify the population into two major 
strata: (1) medical professions ar.d (2) non-medical professions. 

The medical professions, as indicated earlier, include four sub- 
groups, namely: nurses, physicians and surgeons, medical technologists, 

and other medical professions like dentistry, pharmacy, optometry, etc. 

The non-medical professions include six subgroups, namely: 
humanities, education and related fields, life sciences , .physical sciences, 
engineering and related technology, and social sciences. Considering 
tuat almost 80 percent of the total population represents the medical 
professions, a sampling fraction of two percent for the medical profes- 
sions and 30 percent for the non-medical professions were allocated to 
ensure that the more critical professions are adequately represented in 
the study. The sample size from the non-medical professions numbers 601 
and 152 from the medical professions. 

Starting, therefore, with 753 names drawn by disproportionate 
stratified sampling of the two major strata of the population of 9,613 
individual s, the next step was to find out where these 753 individuals 
are now. The task of locating the current whereabouts of these people 
was by no means easy. All possible avenues for locating these persons 
were utilized -- letters, phone calls and visits to the homes of the 
persons concerned were made whenever and wherever possible. A large 
majority of the persons whose home addresses according to their pass- 
port files are within Manila and its suburbs were contacted by phone 
or personal visits. About 25 percent were located by this method. The 
remaining 75 percent were located by mail. The letter inquiring about 
the current addresses of the persons concerned, with a brief explanation 
of the purpose of the inquiry was signed by the Ch airman of the National 
Science Development Board. For the purpose of following up the letters 
sent out to provinces and cities outside Manila, the assistance of the 
regional science promotion offices of the National Science Development 
Board was enlisted. 

The results of the effort to locate 753 indi vidua 1 s , from which 
number the subjects of this study were to be finally identified and 
picked, are shown in Table III. 2. 



3 

This classification of the professions oi specialties is an 
adaptation from the classification of specialties developed by the U.S. 
National Science Foundation. See The National Register of Scientific 
Personnel, published by the National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., 1960. 
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Total population of interest : 
Filipinos with college degrees 
issued passports for advanced 
studies or training in the U.S.A., 
1960-1965. 



Step 1 : 

The population was stratified 
into two major fields. 



Step 2 : 

Variable sampling of the two major fields: 

27. of medical 

307. of non-medical 



Step 3 : 

The present whereabouts of the persons 
in the two subsamples were ascertained 
and located persons were grouped accord- 
ing to where they are now. 



Total N of subjects 
for this study = 254 




Of this number, only 262 were sent questionnaires because 22 were located too late; 
188 responded. 

2 

Of this number, only 162 were sent questionnaires because addresses of 20 were in- 
complete. Of the number that were sent the questionnaires, 90 responded but 21 were excluded 
because they are still pursuing studies in the U.S.A. and three were returned too late for 
processing. 

3 

This group was excluded from this study. 



FIGURE 3.2 

Diagrammatic Illustration of the Selection of Subjects 
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TABLE I I I. 2 



Number of Persons Located by Specialty 
and their Current Whereabouts 



Specialty 


Philippines 


U.S. A. 


Elsewhere 


Total 


MEDICAL 


22 


39 


15_ 


76 


physicians $ surgeons 


4 


20 


2 


26 


nurses 

medical technology 


14 


15 


12 


41 


5 others 


4 


4 


1 


9 


NON-MEDICAL 


262 


143 


21 


426 




“ “ 




■ 




humanities 


107 a 


40 


8 


155 


social sciences 


21 


14 


2 


37 


physical sciences 
education $ related 


18 


21 


1 


40 


fields 


60 h 


30 


3 


93 


life sciences 


35 b 


23 


6 


64 


engineering 


21 


15 


1 


37 


TOTALS 


284 


182 


36 


502 



U.S. , 



3 - 

Includes one issued passport but unable to leave for 
and one deceased. 



b 



Includes one issued passport but did not leave for U.S. 



Of the five hundred and two persons whose current addresses were 
established and verified, 284 or 55.7 percent are presently in the 
Philippines, 182 or 36.3 percent are in the U.S. A. and 36 or 7.1 percent 
are in countries other than the U.S. A. Of the group who are outside 
the U.S. A., 24 or 66.6 percent are in Canada and the rest are scattered 
in other countries like Germany, Australia, England, Japan, Colombia, 
Laos, Cambodia and Saigon. 



b . The Subjects 



This study deals only with the group that is presently in the 
Philippines and the group that is in the U.S. A. The Philippine group 
as shown in the preceding page is composed of 22 persons in the medical 
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professions and 262 in the non-medical professions. The U.S. group is 
composed of 39 persons belonging to the medical professions and 143 in 
the non-medical professions. 

The original plan was to draw by random sampling a fraction from 
the Philippine group and from the U.S. group, roughly 25 percent from 
each group, and these two subsamples were to constitute the subjects for 
this study. Since the size of each group was found to be rather small, 
it was decided to include all the persons in both groups in the study. 

It turned out, however, that only 262 individuals from the Philippine 
group were sent the research questionnaire. The reasons for this were 
that some were located toe late for the distribution of the question- 
naire in the Philippines, others were not available during the survey 
because they were either on brief official trips abroad or were engaged 
in some short summer assignments outside their regular stations, and two 
were not available for a purely personal reason, i.e., they were on 
their honeymoon. 

Of the U.S. group, only 162 were sent the research questionnaire. 

A large percentage of those who could not be sent questionnaires (n=20) 
were those whose addresses were obviously incomplete -- no street name 
or number or just the name of the city or state in the U.S. A. 

Seventy- one percent or 188 questionnaires were completed and re- 
turned by the Philippine group, henceforth referred to as the non -migrant s . 
A response of 55.5 percent or a total of 90 questionnaires were returned 
and completed by the U.S. group. However, 21 questionnaires were filled 
in by persons who are still enrolled as students in various universities 
in the U.S., and three were returned too late for processing, so the total 
number of questionnaires representing the migrants was 66. Therefore, 
the total N of this study is 254 -- 188 non-migrants and 66 migrants. 
(Refer to Figures 3.3 and 3.4 for the geographic distribution of the 
subjects of this study.) 



Questionnaire Construction and Design 

The questionnaire items were statements and questions collected 
from or formulated cn the basis of the review of existing literature and 
research related to the problem under investigation, interviews with 
persons knowledgeable on the subject, conversations with Filipinos who 
have become permanent residents or citizens of the U.S. A. and written or 
verbal comments and suggestions by the participants in the pretests of 
the questionnaire . 

The pool of questionnaire items covered questions and statements 
pertaining to the various indicators of anchorage, opportunities, and 
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Figure 3 3 Geographic Distribution of Migrnnl* 




Figure 3.4, Geographic Distribution of Non -migrants. 
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motivational orientations. These items were formulated as closed ques- 
tions for which the answers were structured and the respondent was only 
to check, encircle or provide a tick mark to indicate his answer. 

A number of open-ended questions were included to which the sub- 
ject was asked to supply his answer within a particular frame of refer- 
ence. In addition, the questionnaire contained attitudinal or evalua- 
tive statements and belief statements to which the subject was asked to 
register his reaction in varying degrees of agreement-disagreement, 
satisfaction-dissatisfaction, or approval -dis approval . These attitudinal 
statements were designed to constitute two attitude scales, namely: 

(1) Anchorage Scale -- intended to measure a per son* s attitudinal anchor- 
age in the Philippines, and [2) Comparative Opportunity Scale -- designed 
to gauge a person* s valuations of opportunities in both the Philippines 
and the U.S.A. 

The items constituting the two attitude scales were randomly 
distributed in the questionnaire to obviate "response set" on the part 
of the respondents and to keep them from guessing what the statements 
were intended to measure. 

The questionnaire was pretested twice. The first pretest was 
administered to a combined group of Filipino students registered at 
Stanford University during the Autumn Quarter of 1967 and to recently 
graduated Filipino students from the same university who were at that 
time working in offices located within the San Francisco Day Area. 

This initial pretest was valuable for many reasons. It pointed out 
which items needed to be recast, which items were potentially powerful 
in discriminating between persons who showed some tendencies of remain- 
ing in the U.S.A. or returning to the Philippines, and which items 
seemed totally irrelevant to the variables under investigation. More- 
over, the participants in this pretest gave considerable help in identi- 
fying items that tended to be ambiguous or to confuse the subject. 

However, it was noted that a pretest of the questionnaire on 
groups comparable to the subjects intended for this study would cer- 
tainly be more useful in selecting the items that will make up the final 
questionnaire. Thus, after revising the questionnaire items on the 
basis of the results of the first pretest -- adding new items, deleting 
others, recasting and reorganizing the whole questionnaire in order to 
improve and ensure the proper sequencing of the items, a second pretest 
was conducted. This time, the questionnaires were distributed to a 
group of Filipinos who studied or trained in the U.S.A. before 1960 or 
after 1965, who are now residing and working in San Francisco and New 
York and to a comparable group of U.S. -educated Filipinos who have re- 
turned to the Philippines. Both groups represented a variety of profes- 
sions. The size of the combined group was fifty persons. Eighty-two 
percent or 41 persons participated in the second pretest. 
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The analysis of the results of the second pretest of the ques- 
tionnaire was concerned mainly with the refinement of the battery of 
open-ended and structured questions and with checking on the reliability 
and validity of the attitude statements that were to constitute the two 
scales, the Anchorage Scale and the Comparative Opportunity Scale. 



The Construction of the Anchorage Scale and 
Comparative Opportunity Scale 

Following the procedure for constructing a Likert Scale (Sellitz, 
et_ al_. , 22), the subjects were asked to respond to each attitude state- 
ment by cKoosing one answer from five response categories, such as: 
strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, and strongly disagree, or 
similarly worded response categories measuring the degree of affect. 

For statements unfavorable to the Philippines, the "strongly disagree" 
response is given the hig u ~st score of 5, "disagree" gets the score of 4, 
"uncertain" is scored 3, "agree" is scored 2, and "strongly agree is 
scored 1. For statements favorable to the Philippines, "strongly agree" 
response gets the score of 5, "agree" is scored 4, "uncertain" is scored 
3, "disagree" gets the score of 2, and "strongly disagree" is scored 1. 

In all cases, the response that is most favorable to the Philippines is 
given the highest score and responses that are highly unfavorable are 
consistently assigned the lowest score. The total score of each indi- 
vidual on the attitude scale is computed by adding his item scores. 

The selection of the items that were finally chosen to consti- 
tute the Anchorage Scale and the Comparative Opportunity Scale was done 

by using the criterion of internal consistency (Edwards, 7_; Selltiz, et_ 
al . , 22). The responses of the 25 percent of the pilot group that scored 
hlghestT and the 25 percent of the group that scored lowest on the scale 
were compared. The items that were found to set these two criterion 
groups apart most clearly were selected or retained fyr tnc attitude 
scale. The discriminatory power of each item was determined by comput- 
ing the mean of the scores of the highest sectors on each item and the 
mean of the lowest scorers on the same item and calculating the differ- 
ence between the means. The items were then ordered according to the 

size of the difference of the mean scores of the two groups. The items 

that ranked highest or had a computed difference of 1 or more were re- 
tained to constitute the scales. 

On the basis of the second pretest, the questionnaire was modi- 
fied, reordered, shortened, and finally developed into its final form. 
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The Content and Organization of the Research Questionnaire 

Two sets of questionnaires were used: Type 1, for the Philip- 

pine respondents or non-migrants, and Type 2, for the U.S. respondents 
or migrants. (Copies are shown as Appendices A and B.) 

Both questionnaires are essentially the same in content and 
organization, with the exception of items number 25, 62, and 71 in the 
questionnaire for the non-migrants and the corresponding items number 
25, 63, and 72 in the questionnaire for the migrants, which were worded 
differently to fit the situation of both groups. In addition, the 
questionnaire for the migrants included two questions which do not ap- 
pear in the questionnaire for the non-migrants . These refer to ques- 
tions on the type of visa that the migrants presently hold. With these 
few exceptions, both questionnaires are basically the same. 



The questionnaire in its final form consisted of seventy-two 
items, requiring at the most one hour to complete. The items pertain- 
ing to anchorage numbered thirty-three or approximately 45 percent of 
the entire questionnaire. These items include eleven attitude state- 
ments that make up the Anchorage Scale and a battery of twenty-one open- 
ended and structured questions pertaining to the sociological or non- 
attitudinal determinants of anchorage. The eleven Likert type state- 
ments composing the Anchorage Scale are the following: (Please refer 

to Type 2 questionnaire for the item number cited.) 



Item #6: 



Item #34 : 



Item #41 : 



Item #48 : 



Were you eager to return to the Philippines 
at the end of your U.S. study or training? 
(Choose one: very much, much, uncertain, 

somewhat, not at all.) 

All advantages and disadvantages considered, 

I would prefer the Filipino family system 
over all others that I know. (Strongly 
agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly 
disagree . ) 

I believe that my U.S. training is/will be 
wasted in the Philippines. (Strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 

Do you agree that you have a greater obliga- 
tion than those who have less education to 
contribute to your country's development? 
(Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, 
strongly disagree.) 
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Item #54: 


Nepotism and corruption are part and parcel 
of the Filipino way of life. (Strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #55: 


There is nothing anyone can do to stop or 
even minimize nepotism and corruption in the 
Philippines. (Strongly agree, agree, uncer- 
tain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #60: 


All advantages and disadvantages considered, 

I would still choose to live in the Philippines 
if I were faced with a choice. (Strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #64: 


The Philippines will remain a poor country 
unless Filipinos become completely Westernized. 
(Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, 
strongly disagree.) 


Item #65: 


I do not think I can live for a long time in 
a foreign country away from my family and the 
way of life I have been used to in the Philip- 
pines. (Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, 
disagree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #67 : 


One’s loyalty to country ends where loyalty 
itself and family begins. (Strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 



The other items intended to measure a person’s anchorage in the 
Philippines on the basis of the non-attitudinal factors are: (Please 

refer to Type 2 questionnaire for the item numbers cited.) 



Item #1: 


Measure of saleability of skill and relevance 
of training to the Philippines. 


Item #3: 


Measure of social support from home country. 


Item #4: 


Duration of stay in the U.S.A. and measure of 
dis lodgement from home country. 


Item #7 : 


Reliability check for #6. 


Item #10: 


Indicator of job commitment or job ties in the 
Philippines during D.S. study. 


Items #32-33: 


Measure of family ties in the Philippines. 


Item #38: 


Reliability check on socioeconomic background. 



Item #39: Measure of a person's vested interests in the 

Philippines . 

Item #45: Measure of social ties in the Philippines and 

also a reliability check on socioeconomic class. 



Items #50-53: Measure of involvement in social, civic, pro- 

fessional and other activities in the Philip- 
pines and also a measure of the person’s sense 
of commitment to the Philippines before and 
after U.S. study. 



Items #61-70: Demographic characteristics, like age, sex, 

marital status, citizenship, etc. 



The items designed to determine opportunities in the Philippines 
for the respondent and to gauge the direction of his valuations of op- 
portunities include eleven evaluative statements about existing oppor- 
tunities in the Philippines and U.S. A. and eleven open-ended and 
structured questions aimed at eliciting information about the person’s 
occupational or job experiences and achievements, the kinds and levels 
of jobs the person has had, his salary before and after U.S. study or 
training and similar situational or personal circumstances that may 
have an influence on the person’s valuations of opportunities in the 
Philippines . 



The measure of "opportunit ies” constitutes about 35 percent of 
the entire questionnaire. The items composing the Comparative Opportun- 
ity Scale are as follows: (Please refer to Type 2 questionnaire for the 

item numbers cited.) 

Item #5: Suppose you are asked to assess the chances 

for advancement in the Philippines of a young 
Filipino who is planning to go into your field 
of specialization, which of the following would 
best approximate your answer? (Choose one: 
very good, good, uncertain, little, very little.) 

Item #14; How much did you think then were your chances 

of getting the kind of job you wanted (refer- 
ring to your answer to #13) in the Philippines? 
(Very much, much, didn’t know, little, very 
little.) 



Item #15: In your own opinion, would you say that in the 

long run, a person with your experience and 
educational qualification will be better off 
economically in the Philippines than in the 
U.S. A.? (Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, 
disagree, strongly disagree.) 



Item #21: 


A Filipino with your educational qualifications 
will be better off, in terms of social prestige 
and status in a foreign country like the U.S.A. 
than in the Philippines. (Strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #27: 


A person with your educational qualifications 
and ability will find it easier to gain profes- 
sional recognition in the Philippines than in 
a foreign country like the U.S.A. (Strongly 
agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly 
disagree. ) 


Item #28: 


Many people say that foreigners, and for that 
matter, Filipinos, can only be second-class 
citizens in the U.S.A. How do you feel about 
this? (Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, dis- 
agree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #30: 


In this day and age, it is not who you are but 
what you know that matters in the Philippines. 
(Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, 
strongly disagree.) 


Item #31: 


Getting recognized on one's own merit is some- 
thing that does not exist in Philippine society. 
(Strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, 
strongly disagree.) 


Item #40: 


What is the standard of living generally 
attained by a person of your educational quali- 
fications in the Philippines? (Well off, above 
average, uncertain, average, below average.) 


Item #57: 


There's room at the top for any individual who 
is hard-working and truly competent in his pro- 
fession in the Philippines. (Strongly agree, 
agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree.) 


Item #59: 


All things being equal, it is easier for a 
Filipino to rise to an executive position in 
the U.S.A. than in the Philippines. (Strongly 
agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly 
disagree. ) 



In addition to the items on the Comparative Opportunity Scale, 
the questionnaire included a battery of eleven open-ended and structured 
questions designed to obtain (a) factual data regarding the occupation 
or professional background of the respondent and (b) evaluative reactions 



to statements about situational realities or social facts in the Philip- 
pines associated with economic, professional and social advancement. 
These items are: (See Type 2 questionnaire for the item number cited.) 



Items #8 § 9: 


Job before U.S. study and employer before 
U.Sr study. 


Items #11 8 12: 


Time spent getting a job after U.S. study and 
problems encountered in getting a job, if any 


Item #13: 


Kind of job desired after U.S. study. 


Items #lb 8 17: 


Measure of whether job desired was realized. 


Item #18: 


Salary before and after U.S. study. 


Item #19: 


Measure of job satisfaction. 


Item #58: 


Perceived ways of getting ahead in the 
Philippines. 



Items designed to obtain some insight into the subjects' moti- 
vational orientation were mostly open-ended questions about what the 
respondents believed were the reasons U.S. -educated or trained Filipinos 
preferred to stay in the U.S. or to return to the Philippines, what they 
considered life's most important goals and values, their reasons for 
studying or training in the U.S. A., their likes or dislikes about their 
present job, what they personally experienced as the great sources of 
frustration of professionals like themselves in the Philippines, and 
related questions. 

The construction of the structured and open-ended questions 
followed the funnel approach, which starts with a broad open-ended ques- 
tion followed by closed questions on the same subjects but calling for 
a specific answer. The closed or structured questions were mostly those 
intended to elicit objective or factual information. Questions, outside 
the two attitude scales, that called for some kind of an evaluative or 
affective response from the subjects were constructed in the form of 
ordinal scales, whereby the answer is ordered according to its impor- 
tance to the respondent (Oppenheim, 20) . 

On the whole, the questionnaire focused on the three independent 
variables believed to have some relation to the migration or non- 
migration of U.S. -educated or trained Filipinos. 
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Data Collection and Processing 



As earlier mentioned, 262 persons representing the non -migrants 
were sent the research questionnaire by mail. Of this number., 74 or 
approximately 27 percent were scattered in the provinces and cities of 
Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao, while 73 percent were located within Manila 
and its suburbs. 

No written follow-up of the questionnaires sent to the subjects 
in the Philippines was sent out, although follow-ups by phone were made 
of those who were within the Manila area and nearby cities. Some follow- 
up was also made by the Regional Offices of the National Science Develop- 
ment Board located in various cities of Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao, of 
persons whose addresses were within the reach of these offices. One and 
a half months after the research questionnaires were sent out, 66.6 per 
cent had responded and within two months, almost 71 percent of the 
questionnaires had been completed and returned. 4 At this point, it is 
important to mention that it takes two to three weeks for mail from 
Manila to reach the provinces of Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao, and about 
the same length of time for mail coming from these islands to reach 
Manila. This explains the delay in the responses from the Philippine 
respondents . 

The 162 persons who were sent the research questionnaire in the 
U.S. were geographically distributed as follows: 103 or about 64 per 

cent were in the Eastern states like New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania; 30 or 18 percent were in the Northeastern, North Central, Central, 
South Central states like Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, 
Tennessee, etc.; and 30 or 18 percent were in Western states like 
California, Washington, Oregon, including Hawaii. 

A response of 55.5 percent was received from the U.S. respondents. 
Those who did not respond included 20 persons who had moved away from 
their addresses without leaving a forwarding address according to the Post 
Office notation on the returned questionnaires, two who did not fill in 
the questionnaires with the explanation that since they did not finish 



The Philippine phase of this research, which begon in January 
1968, ended on August 25, 1968. This period covered three months of 
identifying the population for sampling, administering the second pre- 
test of the questionnaire, developing the final questionnaire, deter- 
mining and verifying the current addresses of the subjects for this 
study, distributing and collecting the questionnaires from the subjects 
in the Philippines, and interviewing a small group of the non-migrants 
for depth study. The U.S. phase of this research started in September 
1968. 



any academic degree from a U.S. university they felt they were not quali- 
fied to participate in the study. This was taken as a refusal to parti- 
cipate since the introductory letter and the questionnaire itself indi- 
cated that non -completion of an academic degree did not disqualify a 
respondent from filling in the questionnaire. Fifty persons or approxi- 
mately 30 percent of :he sample, who presumably received the question- 
naire since this was not returned by the Post Office, are considered to 
have refused to participate in the study. In addition, one person had 
returned to the Philippines just before the questionnaire was received 
at his former address, according to a letter received from his friend. 

Of the 90 questionnaires completed and received from the U.S. 
respondents, 57 or 34 percent were returned less than three weeks after 
the questionnaires were mailed, without any follow-up. ^ a follow-up 
letter was sent four weeks after mailing the questionnaires, thereby in- 
creasing the response to 45 percent. A second follow-up enclosing a 
copy of the questionnaire was sent three weeks after the first follcw- 
up, resulting in obtaining a response of 54.6 percent around the first 
week of December. Three more questionnaires arrived too late for inclu- 
sion in the processing of data, thus making the total response about 56 
percent from the U.S. respondents. 

Coding the questionnaires took almost three months, from 
September to December, 1968. Three persons, including this writer, 
coded tho responses to the questionnaire. Reliability of the codes and 
the coder's reliability were checked and rechecked until not less than 
.85 reliability coefficient was obtained. For the responses to the 
structured questions, v/hich were precoded, a .96 reliability coefficient 
was obtained. For the coded responses to.the open-ended questions the 
computed reliability coefficient was .87. 

The coded data were transferred to IBM cards by the Keypunch 
Section of the Stanford Computation Center. All statistical analyses 
and computations made on the data were done via the computer facilities 
of the same institution. 



The questionnaires were mailed to the U.S. respondents on 
September 20, 21, 5 22, 1968. By the third week of December 55.5 per 
cent had completed and returned the questionnaire. 

6 2CC 1 2 > 

The reliability formula used is R = ^ , where C. 9 

+ u 2 

refers to number of category assignments both coders agreed on, and 
= total of category assignments made by both coders. 
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CHAPTER IV 



MAJOR FINDINGS 



This chapter presents in full detail the analyses performed on 
the variables that were found to be highly predictive of the migration 
of trained individuals. These results can be interpreted and explained 
on the basis of available data, and have significant implications for 
policy, theory or future research. 1 At the outset of this research, it 
was hypothesized that migration of high-level persons from the Philip- 
pines to the U.S.A. is a function of two factors, namely: (1) a person's 

anchorage in the Philippines and (2) his relative valuation of opportun- 
ities in the Philippines and U.S.A. On the basis of these assumptions, 
it was predicted that migrants would exhibit lower or weaker ties or 
attachments to the Philippines compared to the non-migrants and that 
migrants would be more likely to register unfavorable or negative valu- 
ations of opportunities in the Philippines. In addition, it was ex- 
pected that migrants would differ from non-migrants in terms of certain 
sociological and personal characteristics that are assumed to have some 
bearing on their anchorage or lack of it in the Philippines. Further- 
more, it was expected that migrants would differ from non-migrants on 
certain situational circumstances during and after their U.S. study. 

These circumstances are relevant to their assessment of conditions for 
advancement in the Philippines; they include occupational or work ex- 
periences, salary, kind of job or employer and similar information. 

"Anchorage ," it will be recalled, is theoretically defined as a 
person's psychological, social and situational attachments or ties with 
his home country. The concept of "anchorage" includes a person's emo- 
tional and cognitive relationship to his home country as well as certain 
characteristics of the individual. As a term indicating properties, the 
individual may be characterized by certain attributes such as: demo- 

graphic characteristics, socioeconomic background, educational background 
and qualifications, social and other situational circumstances . As a 
relational term, anchorage may be determined by a person's beliefs, 
feelings, loyalties and predispositions about and toward his country. 



This chapter is strictly limited to a straightforward presenta- 
tion of the major findings. The interpretation and discussion of these 
findings and their implications can be found in Chapter VII. 
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Favorable or positive attitudes — affective and cognitive toward the 
home country are indicative of a person’s anchorage. 

The term "valuation of opportunities " is theoretically defined 
as the process of matching the societal or situational realities obtain- 
able in the home country with one's professional, social, economic and 
other life goals and expectations. When the perceived opportunities in 
the home country fall below his expectations, his valuation of opportu- 
nities in that country become negative or unfavorable. 

TVo measures of anchorage in the Philippines were used in this 
study: an attitude scale referred to sis Anchorage Scale designed to 

determine whether a person’s attitudes toward his home country are favor- 
able or unfavorable, positive or negative, and a set of structured and 
open-ended questions intended to obtain information about the subject's 
demographic, socioeconomic, educational and other background character- 
istics defined as indicators of anchorage and assumed to be correlates 
of migration. Both measures were contained in the research questionnaire. 

A person's valuation of opportunities in the home country was 
determined by means of ar. attitude scale called the Comparative Opportu- 
nity Scale and by a number of items in the questionnaire designed to 
obtain information about the subject’s occupational experiences. 



A. The Anchorage Scale (AS) Score as a Predictor of Migration : 

Comparison of the AS Scores of the Migrants and Non-Migrants 

As discussed earlier, the Anchorage Scale was designed and con- 
structed for the purpose of measuring the strength or weakness of a 
person's anchorage in the Philippines. The scale is composed of eleven 
attitudinal statements about the Philippines or about the Philippines in 
comparison with the U.S.A. to which the subject Is to register his degree 
of agreement -disagreement and similar responses of affect, by choosing 
one answer from five response categories representing varying degrees of 
intensity (see Chapter III). Answers most favorable to the Philippines 
are consistently given the highest score of 5, "undecided" or "uncertain" 
answers are scored 3 and answers most unfavorable are scored 1. To 
illustrate -- 
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Item #54: 



"Nepotism and corruption are part and parcel 
of the Filipinc way of life." 

Assigned Score 



Strongly agree 1 
Agree 2 
Uncertain 3 
Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree 5 



Item #60: "All advantages and disadvantages considered, 

I would still choose to live in the Philip- 
pines if I were faced with a choice." 

Assigned Score 



Strongly agree 5 
Agree 4 
Uncertain 3 
Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree 1 



The AS score of an individual is the sum of all his scores on 
each of the eleven items. A high score on the Anchorage Scale would 
signify a high anchorage in the Philippines; a low score on the same 
scale would mean low anchorage. 

Based on the research hypothesis, the prediction was made that 
migrants will tend to score low on the Anchorage Scale compared to the 
non -mi grants . 



Appendix C shows how the migrants and non-migrants responded 
to each of the eleven items constituting the Anchorage Scale. Six of the 
eleven items elicited responses from the two groups that were significantly 
different. Item #6 asked the subjects whether they were eager to return 
to the Philippines at the end of their U.S. studies. Of the 116 who re- 
sponded "very much" to this question only 13 or 11.2 percent are migrants. 
But of the 28 who responded "not at all" to this question, 60.7 percent 
are migrants.- The difference in proportions is significant beyond the 
.001 level (X^ = 51.895, df = 4, Appendix C) . 



Item #41 asked the subjects to register their degree of agreement 
or disagreement with the statement: "I believe that my U.S. training is 

or will be wasted in the Philippines." Six or 35.3 percent of those who 
strongly agreed with this statement (N = 17) are migrants; 60.0 percent 
of those whose response was "uncertain" are migrants (N = 25), while only 
a little over 23 percent of those who disagreed with this statement 
(N = 121) are migrants (X^ = 18.923, df = 4, p < .001, Appendix C). 
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To the statement "Nepotism and corruption are part and parcel of 
the Filipino way of life," of the 41 who disagreed with this statement, 
only 3 or 7.3 percent are migrants against 25 or 36.2 percent of the 69 
who strongly agreed that are migrants. Approximately 85.8 percent of 
the migrants strongly agreed and agreed with this statement [M = 66) com- 
pared to only 68.1 percent (N = 188) of the non-migrants who gave the 
same response (X^ = 11.383, df = A t p < ,05, Appendix C) . 

Item #60 refers to the statement, "All advantages and disadvan- 
tages considered, I would still choose to live in the Philippines if I 
were faced with a choice." Only 16.2 percent of those who strongly 
agreed with this statement are migrants (N = 30), while 41.9 percent of 
those who disagreed with this statement are migrants (X 2 = 18.693, 
df = 4, p < .001, Appendix C) . The statement, "I do not think I can live 
for a long time in a foreign country away from my family and the way of 
life I have been used to in the Philippines, M elicited "disagree" and 
"strongly disagree" responses from 40 or 60.6 percent of the migrants 
(N = 66). Of the 34 who strongly agreed with this statement, culy 2 or 
5.9 percent are 2 migrants , while of the 90 who disagreed, 32.2 percent 
are migrants (X = 15.777, df = 4, p < .01, Appendix C) . 

Three items, #43, #55, and #67 elicited responses in the pre- 
dicted direction but failed to reach the .05 level of significance. 

Items #34 and #64 failed to discriminate between the migrants and non- 
migrants. These items refer to statements about preferring the Filipino 
family system over all others known to the subject and favoring complete 
Westernization for the Philippines. Both elicited responses favorable 
to the Philippines from migrants and non-migrants ali&e. 

The scores of the migrants and non-migrants were computed by 
adding the score of each person on each of the eleven items. The fre- 
quency and percentage distribution for the A' scores of the individuals 
in both groups are shown in Table l. 2 A gr ; .,ac picture of how the two 
groups scored on the same scale is shown in Figure 4.1. In both, it 
will be noted that the migrants scored lower than the non-migrants on 
the Anchorage Scale . 

A comparison of the means of the overall scores of the two 
groups on the Anchorage Scale showed that the migrants obtained a mean 
score of 36.7 points compared to the non-migrants' mean score of 41.0. 

The difference between the means of the scores of both groups on the 
Anchorage Scale is significant beyond the .001 level, (F ratio = 27.976, 
df = 1 242, Table 2). 




All tables referred to from this page on are in Appendix D. 
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Probability of Migration by Scores on the Anchorage Scale 

To see how the scores on the Anchorage Scale relate to migration, 
the two groups, migrants and non-migrants, were regrouped into two cate- 
gories, namely: (1) low anchorage score or "low AS" and (2) high anchor- 

age score or "high AS." The cutting point between these two groups is 
the mean of the scores of the two groups combined, which is 39+ points. 
Scores greater than or equal to 39 points are classified as "high AS" 
and scores less than 39 points are grouped into "low AS."^ 

Having regrouped the migrants and non-migrants into "high AS" 
and "low AS," the proportion of migrants with "high" and "low" scores 
on the Anchorage Scale was computed and compared with the proportion of 
non migrants who obtained the same scores on the scale, ifie results are 
shown in Table 3. The figures show that of the 99 who scored "low" on 
the Anchorage Scale, 41.4 percent are migrants compared to only 16.1 per 
cent who are migrants among the 155 who scored "high" (X^ = 18.789, 
df = 1, p < .001). 

On the whole, the analyses made on the scores obtained by the 
migrants and non-migrants on the Anchorage Scale demonstrated that the 
migrants scored significantly lower than the non-migrants on the scale. 
The results are in the predicted direction, giving support to the 
hypothesis that migrants and non-migrants differ in anchorage in the 
Philippines. Migrants are much more likely to exhibit "low" anchorage 
in the Philippines than non-migrants. 



B. The Comparative Opportunity Scale (COS) as a Predictor of Migration 

Comparison of the Comparative Opportunity Scale (COS) 

Scores of Migrants and Non-Migrants 

To gauge the direction of a person's valuation of opportunities, 
eleven evaluative statements about opportunities in the Philippines and 
U.S.A. were constructed to form a Comparative Opportunity Scale. These 
statements were so worded as to elicit the person's affective and cogni- 
tive reactions by having him select one answer from five response cate- 
gories of varying intensity of agreement -disagreement, satisfaction- 



3 

All cases, including those with missing answers were included in 
the regrouping into high or low AS. A recomputation of the mean of the 
scores of ‘"e two groups on the AS with the cases with missing answers on 
some items aid not substantially alter the computed means of t oth groups, 
thus it was decided that their inclusion in the regrouping into low or 
high AS would not distort the figures. 
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dissatisfaction, approval-disapproval and similar responses of affect 
(see Chapter III). 

The responses to the COS items were scored according to the same 
scheme followed for the AS. For example -- 

Item #28: Many people say that foreigners, and for 

that matter, Filipinos, can only be second- 
class citizens in the U.S.A. How do you 
feel about this? 

Assigned Score 



Strongly agree 5 
Agree 4 
Uncertain 3 
Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree 1 



Item #59: All things being equal, it is easier for a 

Filipino tc rise to an executive position in 
the U.S.A. than in the Philippines. 

Assigned Score 



Strongly agree 1 
Agree 2 
Uncertain 3 
Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree 5 



The total COS score of each subject on the scale was computed by sum- 
ming his item scores. A high score on the COS is indicative of a favor- 
able or positive valuation of opportunities in the Philippines. A low 
score on the COS means that the person views opportunities in the 
Philippines comparatively negatively. 



The prediction, derived from the research hypothesis was — 
migrants will tend to score low on the COS compared to the non -mi grant s . 

A study of how the migrants and non-migrants responded tc the eleven 
statements on the COS revealed that the two groups significantly differed 
in their responses to the following questions or items, with migrants more 
likely to make responses unfavorable toward the home country (see 
Appendix D) . 

Item #5 is a question on how the subject would assess the chances 
for advancement in the Philippines of a young Filipino who is planning to 
go into his (subjects) field of specialization. Of the 91 who gave the 
response "very good" to this question, only 19 or 20.9 percent are migrants. 



while of the 21 who responded "very little" or "little" to this question, 
11 or about 57 percent are migrants (X 2 = 11.173, df = 4, p < .05). 

Asked how much did they think then were their chances of getting 
the job they desired in the Philippines at the end of their U.S. study 
(#14), 62,5 percent of those who thought that they had very little 
chance of getting the job in the Philippines are migrants (N = 16). Of 
those who responded "very much" or that they perceived a very good chance 
of getting the job in the Philippines, only 20.9 percent are migrants 
(N = 91). The difference in the responses of the two groups to this 
question is significant beyond the .001 level (X 2 = 20.247, df = 4) . 

To the statement, "In your opinion, would you say that in the 
long run, a person with your experience and educational qualifications 
will be better off economically in the Philippines than in the U.S.A.?," 
only 3 or 7.0 percent of the 43 who strongly agreed with this statement 
are migrants, in comparison with 32.1 percent migrants of the 53 who 
strongly disagreed with this question (X 2 = 24.826, df = 4, p < .001). 

Respondents who agreed with the following statements were more 
likely to be non-migrants: 

"Many people say that foreigners, and for that matter, Filipinos, 
can only be second-class citizens in the U.S.A." Of the 97 who strongly 
agreed or agreed with this statement, 86 or about 88 percent are non- 
migrants (X2 = 36.732, df = 4, p < .001). 

"In this day and age, it is not who you are but what you know 
that matters in the Philippines." Of the 33 who responded "strongly 
agree" to this statement, 26 are non-migrants and of the 66 who agreed 
with this statement 56 are non-migrants (X 2 = 9.475, df = 4, p < .05). 

"There is room at the top for any individual who is hard-working 
and truly competent in his profession in the Philippines." Sixty-five 
of the 76 who strongly agreed with this statement are non-migrants and 
74 of the 99 who agreed with this statement are non-migrants (X 2 = 19.330, 
df = 4, p < .001). 

The other five items on the COS (#27, #31, #40, #59, and #21) 
elicited responses that were in the predicted direction but fell short 
of the .05 level of significance. 

The frequency and percentage distributions for the COS scores of 
the migrants and non-migrants are shown in Table 4. These scores are 
graphically presented in Figure 4.2. Both show that the migrants scored 
lower than the non-migrants on the COS. A comparison of the mean scores 
obtained by the two groups on the scale showed that the migrants obtained 
a mean score of 32.848 points which is lower than the mean score of the 
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non-migrants by approximately four points (Table 5). The difference be- 
tween the means of the scores of the two groups on the COS is significant 
beyond the .001 level (F ratio = 25.998, df = 1 5 234). 



Probability of Migration by COS Score 

On the basis of their scores on the COS, the migrants and non- 
migrants were regrouped into two categories: (1) low score on the 

Comparative Opportunity Scale or "low COS" and (2) high Comparative 
Opportunity Scale score or "high COS." The scheme followed for classi- 
fying scores on the COS 1l high M or "low" is -- 

COS score :> 36 = high COS 

COS score < 36 = low COS 

The cutting point of 36 points represents the mean of the scores of the 
two groups combined on the COS. 

Of the 119 who scored "low" on the COS, 37.8 percent are migrants 
compared to only 15.6 percent migrants of the 135 that scored high on the 
COS (Table 6). The data show that a score on the COS is negatively related 
to migration, i.e., the higher the score the lower the probability of 
migration (X^ = 15.157, df = 1 , p < .001). The analyses of the scores 
obtained by the migrants and non-migrants on the COS gave consistent sup- 
port to the research hypothesis that migrants and non-migrants differ in 
their valuation of opportunities in the Philippines and to the prediction 

that migrants will score low on the COS compared to the non-migrants. 



Checks on the Time Order of Anchorage and 
Valuations of Opportunities and Migration 

Migration is assumed in this study to be a decision made by a 
person who is weakly anchored or attached to his home country and who 
perceives little opportunity for himself in that country. In other 
words, it is assumed that weak anchorage and negative valuation of oppor- 
tunities in the home country precede the decision to emigrate. The data 
from this study being correlational do not provide sufficient evidence 
as to time order. However, checks on time order were included in the 
questionnaire. Moreover, a number of the background variables hypothe- 
sized to be correlates of migration but clearly antecedent to migration 
were expected to give some evidence on time order. 

The checks on time order are two parallel questions directed at 
the migrants and non-migrants: 
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Cl) Question for migrants: "Are you planning to 

return permanently to the Philippines at some 
future date? If "yes," when? 

(2) Question for non-migrants: "Have you at any 

point in your life considered emigrating to 
another country? 

On the basis of the research hypothesis, it was predicted that non-migrants 
scoring "low" on the Anchorage Scale would more likely respond "yes" to 
the question on whether they have ever considered emigrating. Likewise, 
it was predicted that migrants scoring "low" on the Anchorage Scale would 
tend to respond negatively to the question on whether they have any plans 
for returning to the Philippines. 

The responses of the two groups to these questions were plotted 
against their AS scores. Of the 58 who scored "low" on the Anchorage 
Scale among the non-migrants, 75.9 percent responded "yes" or indicated 
that they had planned or are planning to emigrate, while of the 130 who 
scored "high" on the Anchorage Scale among this same group, only 25.4 
percent indicated that they had considered or are considering emigration. 
The difference between the proportions of the "low" AS and "high" AS 
groups that responded positively to the question on intention to emigrate 
among the non-migrants is significant beyond the .001 level (X^ = 40.196, 
df = 1, Table 7). 

Similarly, of the 25 who scored "high" on the AS among the 
migrants, 68.0 percent responded "yes" or indicated that they plan to 
return to the Philippines compared to only 43.9 percent of those who 
scored "low" on the AS that intend to return to the Philippines. The 
results are in the predicted direction but they did not reach the .05 
level of significance = 2.717, df = 1 , p < .10, Table 8). 

Further check on the time order of anchorage and migration was 
made by looking at the AS scores of the student group. 4 The responses 
of this group to the question on whether they plan to return to the 
Philippines were plotted against their scores on the Anchorage Scale, 
Fourteen scored "high" on the AS and all intend to return to the 



4 

This study was fortunate in having a group from the same popula- 
tion who are still enrolled as students in different American universities. 
This group of 21 persons completed the research questionnaire but were 
excluded from the two groups since they are neither migrants nor non- 
migrants. The responses of this group proved highly valuable in checking 
the time order of anchorage and valuation of opportunities and migration, 
as well as in validating the assumptions of this study. 
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Philippines. Of the seven who scored "low" on the AS, four do not plan 
to return (Table 10). 

The same procedure for checking the time order of anchorage was 
followed in determining the time order of a person’s valuation of oppor- 
tunities and migration. The responses of non-migrants to the question on 
whether they have ever considered emigrating were cross tabulated with 
their COS scores. It was expected that non-migrants scoring "low" on 
the COS would be more likely to indicate that they had planned or are 
planning to emigrate. The results showed that of the 74 who scored "low" 
on the COS, 60.8 percent had planned or are planning to emigrate against 
39.2 percent who scored "low" who had not planned or are not planning to 
emigrate. In contrast, of the 114 who scored "high" on the COS, only 
28.1 percent indicated that they had planned or are planning to emigrate 
compared to 71.9 percent who scored "high" on the COS who had not at all 
planned or are intending to emigrate (X^ = 18.560, df = 1, p < .001, 

Table 11). 

Likewise, the responses of the migrants to the question on whether 
they have plans for returning permanently to the Philippines were plotted 
against their COS scores. It was predicted, in line with the hypothesis, 
that migrants scoring "low" on the COS would be more likely to respond 
"no" to this question than those scoring ,r high" on the COS. The data did 
not confirm this prediction (Table 12). 

The analysis was carried on and refined further by taking the 
group of migrants who indicated plans for returning to the Philippines 
and looking at how many of them were more or less certain of returning 
to the country. It is presumed that those who plan to return more than 
five years from now are less likely to return at all. Of the 35 who in- 
dicated plans of returning, only 13 are intending to return within five 
years 1 time. The rest plan to return approximately ten years from now 
(Table 13) . Further check on the time order of valuation of opportunities 
and migration was made by examining the responses of the student group to 
the question on whether they intend to return, in relation to their COS 
scores. It will be noted that of the 18 who scored "high" on the COS, 

16 intend to return to the Philippines (Table 10). 

By and large, the analysis conducted to determine the time order 
of anchorage and valuation of opportunities in relation to migration 
(within the limitations of a simple cross-sectional survey) obtained con- 
sistent support for the assumption that weak anchorage and negative 
valuations of opportunities in the home country preceded migration or 
the decision to emigrate. 
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C. Relationship of Scores on the Anchorage Scale and Scores 
on the Comparative Opportunity Scale and Migration 

The scores on the Anchorage Scale and on the Comparative Oppor- 
tunity Scale were cross tabulated to see how these scores relate to each 
other and to migration. The results showed that 69.7 percent of those 
who scored M low ,r on the AS (N = 99) also scored "low" on the COS, while 
67.7 percent of those who scored "high" on the AS (N = 155) also scored 
"high" on the COS. Thus, the Anchorage Scale and Comparative Opportunity 
Scale scores are strongly positively correlated (X^ = 32.519, df = 1, 
p < .001, Table 14) . 

With scores on the COS held constant, the negative relationship 
between AS and the probability of migration is maintained although it is 
not statistically significant, given high COS (Table 15). Holding scores 
on the AS constant, it will be observed that COS remains negatively re- 
lated to migration. On the basis of Table 15, it may be said that the 
likelihood of migration is greatest for persons scoring "low" on both 
scales, and least for persons scoring "high" on both scales. Of the two 
intermediate types, i.e.. Low AS - High COS and High AS - Low COS, being 
"low" on AS appear to be a more powerful predictor of migration than being 
"low" on COS. 

Summarizing the results of the analyses of the scores and re- 
sponses of the migrants and non-migrants to the items on the Anchorage 
Scale and Comparative Opportunity Scale, the data gave consistent support 
to the research hypotheses: (1) migrants have lower anchorage in the 

Philippines compared to the non-migrants, (2) migrants are more likely 
to assess conditions for advancement in the Philippines unfavorably. 

The data further supported the prediction that scores on both scales are 
negatively related to migration. In short, the data tended to support 
the theoretical scheme by which we proposed to understand some of the 
forces underlying a person's migrating or non-migrating behavior* The 
data indicate that migrants and non-migrants significantly differ in 
their attitudes toward the home country. 



D. Other Predictors of Migration 



It was also predicted, in line with the two major hypotheses of 
this study, that there are other factors besides a person’s attitudes 
that are associated with migration. We posited that migrants and non- 
migrants would differ in certain background characteristics. A compari- 
son of the two groups in terms of these variables was, therefore, made 
and those that were found to be highly predictive of migration are dis- 
cussed in the following pages. 
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Sources of Support in the U.S.A. during Study 
or Training and Migration 



Chu found that social support from the home culture is positively 
related to student return or repatriation, and that expatriation or non- 
return is positively related to the amount of social support from the 
host culture. Chu used three indices to measure social support from the 
home culture: home sponsorship of the student trip, perceived recogni- 

tion upon return, and job offer from home (Chu, 31). This study tested 
again Chu’s concept of social support in relation to migration, using 
social support from the home country as one form of tie that anchors a 
person to his home country. Social support was, however, refined so as 
to distinguish support from the home government from other forms of social 
support such as family support, self-support, support from the host govern- 
ment, support from the host university, support from private foundations 
in the home and host countries, and support from private foundations or 
support from profit-making institutions or private employers in the home 
or host country. 

The non-migrants and migrants were asked to check their source fs) 
of support while studying or training in the U.S.A. from a set of answers 
referring to the sources of support specified above (Table 16). Of the 
132 who indicated that they were government supported during their U.S. 
study or training, only 6.1 percent are migrants. The term "government- 
supported" refers to sponsorship by either the Philippine (home) govern- 
ment or U.S. (host) government, or both. The data show that government 
support, either from the home or host government is a predictor of non- 
migration (X2 = 54.585, df = 1, p < .001, Table 17. Refer also to 
Tables 18 and 19). 

Table 16 shows that persons who were self-supporting or family- 
supported were those who migrated the most. Sixty percent of those 
who were self-supporting during their U.S. study or training have become 
migrants (N = 70). Of those who received support from their family, 

47.2 percent have become migrants (N = 53). These two groups were fol- 
lowed by those who were sponsored by a U.S. university or a U.S. founda- 
tion. Of the seven who received support from a private employer in the 
Philippines not a single one migrated. 

Several tests were made to observe whether the initial relation- 
ship between government support and migration would continue if other 
factors were held constant. It was found that holding scores on the 
Anchorage Scale constant, government support continued to be highly 
associated with returning home. The relationship was found significant 
beyond the .001 level (X^ = 30.041, df = 1, Table 20). With scores on 
the Comparative Opportunity Scale held constant, government -supported 
persons, regardless of their COS scores migrated in a significantly 
smaller proportion than those who were not government-supported 
(X 2 B 29.381, df - 1, p < -001, Table 21). 
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Further attempts to wash out the relationship between government 
support and migration by holding constant such other factors like age, 
sex, level of education attained in the U.S. and field of specialization 
produced results that tended to support the negative relationship be- 
tween government support and migration (Tables 22 through 25). Further 
analysis of the relationship between government support and migration 
was made by examining the socioeconomic background of the subjects. 

No significant difference was found between the government-supported 
and non-government supported. 



as a Predictor of Migration 

Wilson found that age is significantly related to migration (99) . 
His study of the migration of British scientists showed that migrant 
scientists are a young group. Their median age ranged from 31-35 years. 
But he also found that among those who migrated, those who intend to re- 
turn to their country of origin (U.K.) are also the younger migrants. 

Chu, however, did not find any significant relationship between age and 
student expatriation (31) . 

Age was used in this study as an indicator of anchorage in the 
home country. Consonant with the concept of anchorage, younger persons 
were expected to be less anchored to their home country than older per- 
sons. This assumption was tested by looking at the age of the subjects 
at the point of their departure for U.S. study. Age at the time of U.S. 
study was measured by asking the subjects this question: "How old were 

you when you left for U.S. studies?" (#61). This was followed by a set 
of age ranges and the subject was instructed to check the age range 
closest to his age at the time he began his U.S. study. The tabulated 
responses to this question are shown in Table 26. 

The data show that persons who were 30 years old or younger at 
the time they began their study abroad migrated in significantly higher 
proportions than persons who were over 30 years old. In fact, among 
those who were 40 years old or older, not a single one migrated 
(X2 = 39.156, df = 6, p < .001, Table 26). The subjects were also asked 
to indicate their date of birth for the purpose of providing an objective 
check on the responses to the previous question and to determine the age 
composition of the migrants at present. The migrants are indeed a young 
group. Approximately 94 percent (61/65) of those who answered this ques- 
tion were born after 1930. This means that 94 percent of the migrants in 
this study are presently within the age range of 23-32 years compared to 
the median age range of the non-migrants which is 33-42 years old 
(X 2 = 45.490, df = 5, p < .001, Table 27). 

Why do younger people migrate? Is it basically because the 
young are less attached to traditional ways and habits of the home 



country, more flexible in adjusting to new situations and the like, 
or is it due to the fact that their roots in the home country are not 
as yet too deep, so to speak? These assumptions were tested by holding 
scores on the Anchorage Scale and Comparative Opportunity Scale, govern- 
ment support, sex, and other factors constant. 

The analyses showed that with scores on the Anchorage Scale held 
constant, the negative relationship between age and migration remains 
statistically significant. With "low 11 AS, 48.6 percent of those who were 
30 years or younger at the time of their U.S. study migrated, (N = 74) 
compared to only 8.3 percent who migrated from among those who were over 
35 years old (X 5 = 7.615, df = 2, p < .05, Table 28). With "high" AS, 

31.3 percent migrated among those who were 30 years old or younger at 

the time of their U.S. study, (N = 80) in contrast to not a single migrant 
from those who were over 35 years old (N = 42) . The difference in propor- 
tions is significant beyond the .001 level (X 2 = 27.626, df = 2, Table 28). 

Holding scores on the Comparative Opportunity Scale constant, the 
relationship between age and migration continues. Table 29 shows that 
with "low" COS, 52.6 percent of persons 30 years old or younger when they 
started their U.S. study migrated (N = 78) compared to only 5 percent 
who migrated among persons who were over 35 (N = 20) years old (X 2 = 21.318, 
df = 2, p < .001). With ,f high H COS, the same relationship was noted. 

Could the relationship between age and migration be an artifact 
of other situational circumstances or personal characteristics? Non- 
government support was found to be highly associated with migration. Are 
younger persons less likely to be government supported and, therefore, 
much more likely to emigrate? Holding the presence or absence of govern- 
ment support constant, the data revealed that of those who were government- 
supported during their U.S. studies (N = 49) 14.3 percent migrated among 
persons who were 30 years old or younger at the time of their U.S. studies 
compared to none at all from among those who were over 40 years old 
[X 2 = 9.290, df = 1, p < .01, Table 30). The data demonstrate that age 
continues to predict migration, even with government support held con- 
stant. The data, however, indicate that younger persons are less likely 
to be government supported. 

Table 30 further shows that government support considerably 
weakened the relationship between age and migration. Only 14.3 percent 
of the government-supported persons who were 30 years old or younger at 
the beginning of their U.S. study migrated, compared to 51.4 percent of 
the non-government supported persons belonging to the same age group who 
migrated. With government support held constant, the proportion of 
migrants among the young people was sharply reduced from 51.4 percent to 

14.3 percent, and for older persons, i.e., over 30 years old, migration 
becomes practically nil with government support. Only one (N = 82) of 
the persons who were over 30 years old at the time of their U.S. study 
and who received support from the government migrated. 
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The analysis of the relationship between age and migration was 
carried on further by introducing sex as a test factor. Again it will be 
noted from Table 31 that younger men migrated more than older men 
CX 2 = 20.796, df = 2, p < .001). Also, younger women migrated in 
significantly higher proportions than older women [X 2 = 11.354, df = 2, 
p < .01, Table 31). 



Sex as a Predictor of Migration 

Table 32 shows the proportions of male and female that migrated 
in this sample. The data strongly point out that the migrants are pre- 
dominantly female. The difference in proportions between the sexes is 
significant beyond the .001 level (X 2 = 16.373, df = 1, Table 32). 

Several attempts were made to throw light on the relationship 
found between the female sex and migration. Could we attribute this 
relationship to: (1) a difference in attitudes or emotional attachments 

toward the home country between the sexes?, (2) a difference in their 
perceived opportunities in the home country?, (3) a differential treat- 
ment of the sexes in the Philippines in cerms of, e.g., distribution of 
government scholarships, occupational or employment opportunities?, 

(4^ a difference in their age at the beginning of their U.S. study?, 
and (5) a difference in their marital status? 

Table 33 shows the relationship between sex and scores on the 
Anchorage Scale. Among those with high scores on the Anchorage Scale 
(N = 155), only 39.4 percent are female [X 2 = 6.526, df - 1, p < .02). 
Continuing the analysis by examining the relationship between sex and 
migration, with scores on the AS held constant, we find that the rela- 
tionship between sex and migration is partially washed out. Among those 
with high scores on the AS, the female sex migrated much more than the 
male sex, 32.8 percent against 5.3 percent respectively CX 2 = 18.651, 
df = 1, p < .001, Table 34). But migration is equally great for both 
sexes when scores on the AS are low (X^ = .259, df = 1, NS). 

No significant difference between the sexes was found in terms 
of their scores on the Comparative Opportunity Scale [Table 35). But 
when the relationship between sex and migration was examined, holding 
scores on the COS constant, the females still were more likely to migrate 
than the males, although the relationship was weakened for those with low 
scores on the COS (Table 36). Without government support, women migrated 
much more than men. With government support, 4.4 percent of the men 
(N = 90) migrated, compared to 9.5 percent who migrated among the women 
(N = 42) -- a much weakened relationship* Among those who did not re- 
ceive government support during their studies, 36.2 percent of the men 
(N = 47) migrated compared to 54.7 percent of the women who migrated 
(N = 75). Although the relationship between sex and migration, when 
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government support is held constant, falls short of statistical signifi- 
cance, the relationship does not completely disappear- It will be noted 
from the data, however, that men are more likely to be government- 
supported than women (Table 37). 

Holding age constant, women 30 years old or younger at the be- 
ginning of their U.S. study migrated much more than men of the same age 
(Table 38). The data show that 47.7 percent of the women who were 30 
years or younger at the time they left for U.S. study migrated compared 
to only 29.4 percent of the men of the same age that migrated 
(X^ = 4.558, df = 1, p < .05). Among older persons, i.e., over 30 at 
the time of their U.S. study, the relationship between sex and migration 
is substantially weakened. Table 38 further shows that there were 99 
persons who were over 30 years old at the beginning of their U.S. study. 

Of this group, only 30 or approximately 30 percent were women. Thus, 
the large proportion of migratory women in the sample may be partially 
accounted for by their relative youth. Youth does not completely account 
for the sex difference because younger women are still more likely to 
migrate than younger men. 

Further analysis c p the relationship between sex and migration 
was made by comparing the sexes in terms of their marital status at the 
start of their U.S. study (Table 39). The data show that there were 
more single women than single men at the beginning of their U.S. study. 

The difference between the sexes in terms of marital status at the start 
of their U.S. study is significant beyond the .001 level (X^ = 37.512, 
df = 1). Holding marital status at the start of their U.S. study con- 
stant, the relationship between sex and migration partially disappears 
for single subjects but is very strong for married subjects (Table 40). 
Single persons migrate more than married persons regardless of their sex. 
To check whether citizenship of spouse may explain the obvious propensity 
to migrate among married women, the sexes were further analyzed by hom- 
ing citizenship of spouse constant. Regardless of the citizenship oi 
the spouse, married women migrated more than married men. Of those hav- 
ing a Filipino spouse, more than 30 percent of the women migrated com- 
pared to only 9.1 percent of the men (X^ = 10.353, df = 1, p < .01, 

Table 41). From the same table, it will be noted that having a foreign 
spouse makes migration highly probable for both sexes: five out of seven 

men married to a citizen of the U.S. or some other nation migrated and all 
17 women married to non-Filipinos migrated. ^ 



Of the 24 married to foreigners, 18 are married to U.S. citizens 
and 6 to other nationals. 



Level of Education Attained and Field of Specialization 
in the U.S.A. as Predictors of Migration 



Existing theories maintain that persons v/ith "universally 
saleable skills" will be le^s dependent on ties in the home country and 
will tend to move in the direction of economic opportunities (Caplow, £; 
Stouffer, 2 £; Ladinsky, 48). Several indices of universally saleable 
skills were used: academic ability and professional potential as indi- 

cated by academic performance, self-ranking of competence and ability, 
field of specialization, and level of education attained before and after 
U.S. study. It is assumed that persons whose academic ability is above 
average, whose field of specialization is in the natural sciences, engi- 
neering and medicine, and who have training beyond the bachelor’s level 
possess more highly marketable knowledge and skills than persons who do 
not meet these qualifications. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the subjects were compared in 
terms of their educational or professional background before and after 
U.S. study. No significant difference was found between the migrant and 
non-migrants on the basis of their academic ability, self-ranking of 
their competence, and level of education attained in the Philippines 
prior to their U.S. study (Tables 42, 43, and 44). The probability of 
migration was found to be significantly higher among persons who obtained 
a degree or special certificate from a U.S. university or training insti- 
tution than those who did not obtain any degree at all. Among the 104 
who obtained no degree from a U.S. institution, only 18.3 percent migrated, 
while of the 122 who obtained a master’s degree or a higher degree, 32.8 
percent migrated (X 2 = 6.991, df = 2, p < .05, Table 45). 

Musgrove and many others have pointed out that there are certain 
types of education that tend to dislodge a person from his home country; 
and this process of dislodgement is accelerated by study abroad (Musgrove, 
19). To test this observation, the relationship between level of educa- 
tion attained in the U.S.A. and migration was analyzed, holding scores 
on the Anchorage Scale constant. The results showed that persons who 
obtained a degree from a U.S. institution migrated more than those who 
did not obtain a U.S. degree, regardless of the AS score. Although the 
relationship failed to reach statistical significance, level of education 
attained in the U.S.A. and migration remain positively related. Of those 
who had low scores on the AS, 33.3 percent migrated from among those who 
did not obtain a U.S. degree compared to 46 percent among those who ob- 
tained a master’s or a higher degree. Among those with high scores on 
the AS, 23.6 percent migrated among the persons who obtained a master's 
degree or higher, while only 10 percent migrated from the non-degree 
holders from a U.S. institution (Table 46). 

With scores on the COS held constant, the results tended to give 
added support to the initial finding that persons who obtained a degree 
or some special certificate from a U.S. training institution migrated 
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more than persons who did not obtain any degree. Twenty-eight percent 
(N = 50) of those with low scores on the COS migrated compared to 49,0 
who obtained the same scores but who hold a master's degree or a higher 
degree from a U.S. university (N = 51). Among those with the high scores 
on the COS, only 9.3 percent (N = 54) of the non-degree holders from a 
U.S. university migrated * compared to 21 percent who migrated among per- 
sons who obtained a master's degree or a higher degree. Although the 
relationship between migration and level of education attained in the 
U.S. A. fell short of the conventional .05 level of significance, when 
scores on the COS were held constant, the data continued to suggest the 
same relationship, i.e., level of education is positively related to 
migration (Table 47) . 

With government support held constant, level of education re- 
mains positively related to migration, although the differences are not 
statistically significant. Over 10 percent of those who were government- 
supported and who obtained a degree from a U.S. institution (N = 56) 
migrated compared to only one out of 60 who migrated among the govern- 
ment-supported who did not finish a degree (X^ = 4.638, df = 2, 
p < .10, NS, Table 48). 

Table 49a shows that 43.8 percent (N = 32) of persons in the 
medical professions migrated compared to 23.5 percent who migrated from 
the non-medical professions (N = 221). The difference in proportions is 
significant at the .05 level. Examining the relationship between level 
of education attained and migration, with field of specialization held 
constant, it will be noted that the possession of a degree or special 
certificate from a U.S. institution continues to be positively related 
to migration (Table 49b). But it will also be noted that persons pos- 
sessing a degree from a U.S. university or institution in such fields 
as the physical sciences and engineering migrated much more than those 
specializing in other disciplines. For example, among those who ob- 
tained a master's degree or higher in any of the physical sciences, 
four out of 12 migrated, compared to not a single one from ten persons 
who trained in the same field but did not obtain a degree. Among the 
ten persons who obtained a master's degree or higher in engineering from 
a U.S. institution, seven migrated, but not one migrated from the nine 
who also trained in the same field in the U.S. A. but who did not finish 
a degree . 

All the analyses done on the relationship between level of educa- 
tion attained in the U.S. A. and migration resulted in showing that per- 
sons possessing a degree from a U.S. training institution, regardless of 
their scores on the AS and COS, government support, and major field 
migrated more than persons without a U.S. degree. The analysis further 
showed that the power of level of education attained in the U.S. to pre- 
dict migration is considerably weakened by government support, high 
anchorage in the Philippines and a favorable outlook on the part of the 
person regarding conditions for advancement in the home country. 
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Established Job Ties in the Home Country as a 
Predictor of Migration 



In line with the concept of anchorage, it was expected that per- 
sons who had jobs awaiting them in the home country would be less likely 
to emigrate. To test this assumption, the responses of the subjects t.o 
the question on what action they took in connection with their job in the 
Philippines just before they left for U.S. study (#10) were tabulated and 
analyzed. The results are shown in Table 50. Not one person migrated 
from among those who went on leave from their job on official time. On 
the other hand, 41.5 percent migrated from among those who were on leave 
from their job, but not on official time (N = 53). From among those who 
resigned from their job in the Philippines just before departure for U.S. 
study, 52.6 percent migrated (N = 57). And of the six who terminated 
their professional practice or severed connections from their job, four 
have become migrants. The relationship between having no job ties in the 
Philippines during U.S. study and migration is significant way beyond the 
.001 level (X2 = 75.482, df = 4, Table 50). 

Could the relationship between job ties in the Philippines during 
U.S. study be a function of the other powerful predictors of migration? 

This was investigated by holding such factors as government support, scores 
on the AS and COS, age, sex and other variables constant. With government 
support held constant, persons who resigned from their job or went on 
leave but not on official^time migrated much more than those who went on 
leave on official time (X^ = 37.289, df = 2, p < .001, Table 51). 

Those who went on leave on official time were, with one exception, 
those who were employed by the Philippine government. Would the distinc- 
tion between "leave, not on official time" and "resignation" continue to 
predict migration for those not employed by the Philippine government? 

Table 52 shows that resigning from a job or severing whatever connections 
a person had with a job in the Philippines prior to U.S. study continues 



The term "leave on official time" means that a person is on 
special detail by his employer to study or train abroad. He is thus 
assured of returning to his job after study abroad, and is usually paid 
his salary while on study or training abroad. 

The term "leave but not on official time" means that the person 
is assured of returning to his job within a limited period of time, 
usually within a year. Payment of his salary during his study abroad is 
discontinued. 

Leave on official time implies obligation to return to the job; 
leave but not on official time, implies no obligation to return to the 
job . 



to predict migration for non-government employees as well as government 
employees. On the whole resignation from a job prior to U.S. study, in 
contrast to any type of leave, regardless of place of employment is posi- 
tively related with migration (Table 52). 

Having no job ties in the home country during U.S t study remains 
highly associated with migration, even with age held constant. Among 
persons in this study born after 1930 who resigned from their job before 
leaving for study abroad (N = 56), 57.1 percent migrated; of those who 
went on leave but not on official time, 54.1 percent migrated (N = 37), 
and none migrated from 36 who went on leave on official time. Taking 
persons bom in or before 1930, the same pattern holds (Table S3). 

To what extent did salary before U.S. study contribute to a 
person ! s decision to resign from his job and to migrate? Resigning 
from a job in the Philippines before U.S. study and migration remains 
significantly related, regardless of salary or earnings prior to U.S. 
study. Persons who resigned from their job before leaving for U.S. study 
regardless of whether they were earning 4,000 pesos or 10,000 pesos or 
more, migrated much more than those who went on leave on official time 
(Table 54). Holding scores on the AS and COS constant, the same rela- 
tionship between absence or presence of job ties in the Philippines 
during U.S. study is observed (Tables 55 and 56). 

The above analyses have all demonstrated the association of a 
job to return to or being assured of a job in the home country after 
study abroad and a person's decision to return home. Clearly, it has 
been found that persons who have sure jobs to return to after study 
abroad are much less likely to emigrate. At this point, it is impor- 
tant to note that those who resigned may have done so for "X" reason 
or reasons that caused him both to resign and to emigrate. 

Further analyses of the relationship between the presence or 
absence of job ties in the Philippines during U.S. study resulted in the 
following interesting findings. Two questions were included in the ques- 
tionnaire to find out what the subjects did immediately after their U.S. 
studies (#7). * Also, the subjects were asked to indicate why they de- 
cided to study or train in the U.S. A. This question was intended to gain 

some insight into the subject's motivations as well as to find out whether 
their motives at the point of their departure for U.S. study had any re- 
lation with what they decided to do after their studies. The responses 
to these two items were tabulated and the results are shown in Tables 57, 
58, and 59. 

Of the 63 persons who resigned from their jobs or severed connec- 
tions from any job in the Philippines prior to their U.S. study, 43 re- 

mained in the U.S. at the end of their U.S. studies. Of this number, 

34 or 79.1 percent have become migrants. Of those who indicated that 
they worked in the U.S. A. as their reason for staying on after their 
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studies, 83.3 percent are migrants (N = 42). Among those who indicated 
that improving their chances of getting a job in the U.S. A., 70.6 percent 
(N = 17) are migrants = 11.284, df = 4, p < .05, Table 59). The data 
just cited provide some evidence that there are persons who seem to have 
made the decision to emigrate even before they leave for U.S. study and 
resigning from a job in the home country has been found to be highly 
associated with this group of persons. 

To summarize, this chapter presented the statistical findings on 
the variables that were found to be powerful predictors of migration: 
scores on the AS, scores on the -COS, age, government support, sex, level 
of education attained in the U.S. A., and established job ties in the 
Philippines during the period of study in the U.S. A. The interpretation 
of these major findings and a discussion of their implications are found 
in Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER V 



SOME UNEXPECTED AND PUZZLING FINDINGS 



This chapter consists of two parts : Part I is a straightforward 

presentation of other variables that were found to be significantly re- 
lated to migration but have eluded interpretation. The writer has deemed 
it appropriate to raise as many questions as possible, if only to stimu- 
late interest and further investigation of these factors. It may be that 
the inconclusive findings presented here will turn out to be the more 
important contribution of this study. Part II discusses the variables 
presumed to be related to migration as suggested by existing theories 
and earlier studies but which were found to have no significant relation- 
ship to migration in this study. It also deals with other variables that 
appear to relate to migration but do not seem to have relevance to policy. 



PART I 



Type of Schools Attended in the Philippines and Migration 

Bearing in mind Musgrove's thesis that intellectual migration may 
be due to the type of schools or kinds of education that persons have 
been exposed to and trained for in their home country, the subjects were 
studied in terms of the type of schools they attended in the Philippines 
and the level of education they had already attained at the point of 
their departure for U.S. study. 

Elementary and secondary schools in the Philippines were grouped 
into the following: 

(1) public schools -- these are schools supported by 
the local , provincial and national governments 
and, by and large, run and manned by Filipino lay 
or non-sectarian teachers. 

(2) exclusive private schools -- these refer to private 
schools run and managed by religious orders; most, 
if not all are Catholic religious orders, e.g.. 





Jesuits, La Salle, Assumption nuns and other simi- 
lar religious orders. The term Exclusive" refers 
to the fact that tuition and other costs of educa- 
tion are comparatively high so that only those who 
are relatively rich can afford to send their chil- 
dren to these schools. 

(3) non-exclusive private schools -- these refer to 

schools managed by private individuals or corpora- 
tions, but the cost of educating children in these 
schools is very much lower than that of the exclu- 
sive private schools and is within the reach of 
low income groups . 

Universities or colleges in the Philippines were grouped into: 

(1) University of the Philippines — the only state 
university in the Philippines until the 1960*5; 

(2) other state-supported universities and colleges, 
including teacher-training institutions; 

(3) exclusive private schools, mostly Catholic schools; 

(4) other sectarian, non-exclusive private schools; 
and 

C5) non-sectarian, non-exclusive private schools. 

The subjects were studied on the basis of the schools they 
attended at all levels of education. No relationship between attendance 
at an exclusive private school and migration was found. Moreover, a very 
small number, at the most 30 persons, attended an exclusive private school 
at each level -- elementary, secondary and college or university. Simi- 
larly, only a very small number or proportion of the subjects studied or 
attended a government -supported school at the college level outside the 
University of the Philippines (Table 60). The analysis was, therefore, 
focused on the relationship between attendance at a public school vs. 
attendance at a private school at the elementary and secondary levels, 
and attendance at the University of the Philippines vs. non-attendance 
at the University of the Philippines at the college level. 

Table 61 shows migration by types of school attended in the 
Philippines at each level of the school system. It will be noted that 
the proportion of persons educated by private schools migrating at each 
level is significantly higher than the proportion of migrants educated 
in public schools. At the elementary level, 37.3 percent of those who 
indicated that they were educated by private schools are migrants (N = 75) 
compared to only 21.2 percent who are migrants (N - 179) from among those 
who were educated by public schools (X 2 = 6.314, df = 1, p < .02). 
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At the secondary level, 34.4 percent of those who were educated 
by private schools (N = 131) are migrants, compared to only 17.1 percent 
migrants of the 123 who indicated they were public school-educated. 

Again the difference in proportions migrating in the private vs. public 
school comparison is significant at the .01 level (X 2 = 8.968, df = 1, 
Table 61). The pattern repeats itself for the university level when sub- 
jects who attended the University of the Philippines vs. other colleges 
are compared (X 2 = 4.178, df = 1, p < .05). The data clearly suggest 
that persons educated in private schools in the Philippines have a much 
higher probability of migration than those who were educated in public 
schools. Is this relationship b.etween private school -educated persons 
and migration genuine or could it be attributed to other factors? The 
data showed that persons who attended public elementary schools scored 
higher on the Anchorage Scale compared to persons educated in private 
elementary schools. About 70 percent of the persons educated in public 
elementary schools had high scores on the AS (120/179), while less than 
50 percent of the persons educated in private elementary schools had high 
scores on the AS (35/75). See Table 62. No significant relationship was 
found between type of elementary school attended in the Philippines and 
migration, when scores on the Anchorage Scale were held constant but the 
pattern continued. 

Again looking at the proportion of migrants who were educated in 
public secondary schools or private secondary schools and holding their 
scores on the Anchorage Scale constant, the relationship between type of 
school attended in the Philippines and migration is partially washed out 
(Table 63). Among those scoring low on the AS, public school-educated 
and private school -educated persons migrated in almost the same propor- 
tions. But with high scores on the AS, type of school attended at the 
secondary level is still significantly associated with migration. Again, 
study at a private school and migration are associated (X2 = 5.634, 
df = 1, p < .02, Table 63). As with the elementary school breakdown, 
public school graduates tend to have higher scores on the AS than 
private school graduates. 

Examining the college or university attended by the migrants in 
the Philippines, and again holding their scores on the Anchorage Scale 
constant, the relationship between private school education and migra- 
tion is greatly weakened for those with low AS scores and somewhat 
weakened for those with high AS scores. Of the 64 who attended the 
University of the Philippines and who scored high on the AS, only 7.8 
percent are migrants, while of the 91 who did not attend the University 
of the Philippines and who also scored high on the AS, 22.0 percent are 
migrants (X 2 = 4.575, df = 1 , p < .05, Table 64). Further analysis of 
the relationship between type of school attended in the Philippines and 
migration was made by holding scores on the Comparative Opportunity 
Scale constant (Tables 65, 66, and 67). It will be noted that although 
five of the six relationships fall short of statistical significance, 
in every comparison in these tables, private school education is associ- 
ated with a higher probability of migration than public school education. 
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With government support heid constant, the original relationship 
between type of school attended in the Philippines and migration is con- 
siderably weakened, but the probability of migration is still higher for 
those educated in private schools. This trend appears to be slightly 
broken at the university level, where government -supported persons who 
attended the University of the Philippines migrated in a slightly higher 
proportion than those who were government supported but who attended a 
college or university other than the University of the Philippines. But 
since the difference is very, very small, it is likely to be unreliable. 

A striking feature of the marginals in Table 68 is that, at every level, 
persons educated in the public schools are much more likely to be govern- 
ment supported than private school graduates. 

The analyses made of the relationship found between education at 
private schools and migration, on the whole, consistently showed that 
private education was associated with emigration. This relationship 
would be greatly weakened by holding constant such factors as government 
support or AS or COS scores . Some of the initially observed relation- 
ships could be accounted for by the tendency of private school graduates 
to have "low" AS scores and to be unsupported by the government. 

These results inevitably raise a number of questions: (1) Are 

private school -educated persons in the Philippines truly different from 
public school-educated persons? In what do they differ — in attitudes? 
in values? in ability? in training? in work experience? in socio- 
economic background? The data now available are not adequate to provide 
answers to these questions, but it would indeed be profitable for long- 
range educational planning and policy-making to probe these questions. 



Degree of Participation and Involvement in the Philippines 
Prior to and After U.S. Study and Migration 

Concrete and actual participation and involvement in activities 
or problems in the home country were measured by obtaining information 
about extent of membership in professional, civic and other organizations 
in the Philippines prior to and after U.S. study, position of responsi- 
bility in these organizations, awareness of problems of national import- 
ance, extent of the person T s concern about these problems, and similar 
information (#50 to #53) . The responses to these items were tabulated 
and the two groups were studied on the basis of their responses. No 
significant difference between the migrants and non-migrants was observed 
in terms of their membership in organizations in the Philippines prior 
to U.S. study (Table 69, #50). Migrants were, however, found to differ 
significantly from the non-migrants on the basis of their responses to 
the question on whether there is or there has been any problem of national 
importance in the Philippines that they had wanted or want to do some- 
thing about. Of the 203 who indicated concern for some Philippine prob- 
lems, e.g., poverty, crime, peace and order situations and the like, 
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only 21.7 percent are migrants. But of the 42 who expressed no^ concern 
for problems of national importance in the Philippines, 42.9 percent are 
migrants. The relationship between expressed concern for problems in 
the Philippines and migration is significant at the .01 level (X^ = 7.178, 
df = 1, Table 69, #53). 

Migrants were also found to have very little involvement at the 
present time in organizations — professional, civic, etc., either in the 
Philippines or the U.S.A. or elsewhere. Of the 221 who indicated present 
membership in organizations, only 22.2 percent axe migrants, while of 
the 24 who indicated non-membership in organizations at the moment, 66.7 
percent are migrants (X^ = 19.765, df = 1, p < .001, Table 69, #52). By 
and large, the analyses of the relationship between past and present in- 
volvement in home country's activities and concerns and migration have 
shown that migrants are less committed or less concerned about their home 
country's problems or conditions affecting their home country than non- 
migrants. The still unresolved problem is whether this little commit- 
ment or little concern of the migrants for national problems in the 
Philippines is subsequent rather than antecedent to their decision to 
emigrate. Not enough evidence is available from this study to clarify 
this moot question. 



Employer Prior to U.S, Study and Migration 

Being employed or engaged in some occupation or r.ot being em- 
ployed in the Philippines before departure for U.S. study was found to 
have no significant relationship to migration (Table 70). However, a 
rather interesting and at the same time intriguing result is, that of 
the 150 persons who were employed in the Philippine government prior to 
their U.S. study, only 12.0 percent migrated compared to 46.2 percent who 
migrated among persons who were not employed in the Philippine government 
prior to their U.S. study (X^ = 35.496, df = 1, p < .001, Table 71). 

Could this relationship between employer prior to U.S. study and migra- 
tion be a function of government support, which is most likely awarded 
to government employed persons? This was investigated by controlling 
for government support. The results showed that among those who were 
government supported, the association between government employment and 
non-migration is weakened. The relationship is strong for those who 
are not government supported. Thus, there is interaction between govern- 
ment support and government employment such that government employment 
is not as powerful a factor when it occurs with government support as 
when it occurs without government support. It is also true that govern- 
ment employed persons are more likely to be government supported, but 
this does not "explain" the relationship (Table 72). 

If we use salary or earnings before U.S. study as a test factor 
to see whether the original relationship between type of employer and 
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migration can be washed out, we f^nd that it does not alter the original 
association between variables. Among those who were earning 4,000 pesos 
or less annually prior to their U.S. study, only 22.2 percent of the 
government employed migrated, compared to 42.2 percent of those who 
migrated from the non-government employed (X^ = 4.050, df = 1 , p < .05, 
Table 73). Among persons who were earning over 4,000 to 10,000 pesos 
annually prior to their U.S, study, only 4.8 percent migrated among the 
government employed (N = 84) against 52.8 percent who migrated (N = 36) 
among the non-government employed (X^ = 34.464, df = 1, p < .001, 

Table 73). 

It is interesting to note from Table 73 that among persons em- 
ployed in the Philippine government, migration decreased with high salary. 
Among persons employed outside the government, salary did not seem to 
make any difference in their tendencies to migrate. Whether they were 
earning 4,000 pesos or less or 10,000 or more prior to their U.S. study, 
the probability of migration among non-government employed persons ap- 
pears the same. In other words, persons employed or working outside the 
Philippine government before their U.S. study migrated more than govern- 
ment employed persons, regardless of salary. 

The relationship between employment outside the government and 
migration continues to be a marked one even when we control for the atti- 
tude scale scores. Tables 74 and 75 show that given "high 11 and "low" 
scores on COS and AS, the two variables continue to be related to a degree 
that reaches statistical significance. In addition, holding age constant, 
type of employer and migration remain significantly related (Table 76). 

All the above analyses consistently showed that persons employed 
outside the Philippine government before they left for U.S. study are 
much more likely to emigrate than persons employed in the Philippine 
government, regardless of all the powerful predictors of migration. No 
clear or obvious explanation emerged from these analyses. One can only 
speculate on the possible reasons and raise several questions regarding 
this interesting and unexpected result. 

Is it possible that in having worked for the Philippine govern- 
ment, these persons have developed a greater sense of identification with 
or commitment to country? Or could it be that having worked for the 
Philippine government, these persons now perceive some kind of a lever- 
age from which they see greater opportunity for advancement in the home 
country? Or do persons having a high anchorage in the home country 
naturally seek employment in the Philippine government? Table 74 shows 
that government-employed persons are much more likely to have high COS. 
Why? 
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Job Desired after U.S. Study and Job Now 



The subjects were asked to indicate the kind or kinds of job that 
they wanted to get at the end of their U.S, studies. No significant dif- 
ference was found between the two groups in terms of those who indicated 
they wanted a teaching job, to work in research or development, and to 
engage in some private professional practice (Table 77). But of the 71 
who indicated desire for a managerial or executive position, only 11.3 
percent are migrants. The difference in proportions between the two 
groups on this particular item is significant at the .d 1 level 
(X 2 = 10.060, df = 1, Table 77). 

A look at the kinds of jobs that the subjects are mainly doing 
at present revealed that a significantly smaller proportion of the 
migrants are occupying positions on the managerial or executive level. 

Only 9.4 percent of the people who are doing managerial or executive work 
are migrants, against almost 53 percent who are migrants who are engaged 
in work classified as ,? other jobs." This classification refers to jobs 
that cannot be considered as teaching, research or development, managerial 
or supervisory or professional practice (X^ = 29.308, df - 5, p < .001, 
Table 78). 



Salary or Earnings Annually Prior to 
U.S. Study and Present Earnings 

A study of the earnings of the migrants and non-migrants before 
they left for U.S. study disclosed no significant difference between the 
two groups (Table 79). The data, however, showed that the migrants, as 
a group, were earning a little less than the non-migrants at the time 
they left for U.S. study. Over 57 percent of the migrants (N = 57) were 
getting no more than 4,000 pesos a year compared to 42.6 percent of the 
non -migrants (N = 176) who indicated that they were earning the same 
amount prior to their U.S. study. For a comparison of the present salary 
of the migrants and non-migrants, please refer to Tables 80 and 81. Also, 
for other descriptive statistics concerning the two groups, refer to 
Tables 98 through 105. 
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PART II 



Socioeconomic Background and Migration 

Initial studies on the emigration of high-level persons and the 
non-return of students from developing countries point out that persons 
belonging to a higher social class in the home country are least likely 
to emigrate. Myers observed that upper and middle class students ”will 
return . . . they have too much to lose by staying in the United States 11 
(68, p. 38). This study used social class as one of the determinants 
ofHanchorage in the home country. Based on existing studies and on 
Caplow’s theoretical view of migration, it was expected that persons 
belonging to a high socioeconomic class in the Philippines will more 
likely return after their study abroad. 

Socioeconomic class as used in this study refers to the subject’s 
socioeconomic origin in the Philippines, hone* the indicators used were: 
mother’s highest educational attainment, father’s highest educational 
attainment, and father’s occupation. The migrants and non -migrants were 
compared in terms of these three indicators of socioeconomic class. The 
results are shown in Table 82. Of 62 persons who indicated that their 
mother had no schooling or no more than some elementary schooling, 21.0 
percent are migrants; compared to 30.5 percent migrants among 59 who in- 
dicated that their mother had a college degree or a higher degree 
(X 2 = 2.221, df = 3, NS, Table 82). Over 18 percent of those who said 
that their father had no schooling (N = 33) or only some elementary 
schooling are migrants, against 29.2 percent who are migrants among those 
who indicated that their father had a college degree or a higher degree 
(X 2 = 5.382, df = 3, NS, Table 82). The relationship between the proba- 
bility of migration and parents’ highest educational attainment is not a 
strong one but a slightly greater proportion of the migrants in this 
sample come from families where both parents are highly educated. The 
direction of the difference is opposite from the findings of previous 
studies. Father’s occupation as an index of socioeconomic class was 
likevjise found to have no significant relationship to migration. Of the 
50 persons who indicated that their father was engaged in some manual 
occupation, 24.0 percent are migrants, compared to 32.4 percent who are 
migrants among those ^who said that their father belonged to the managerial 
or executive class by occupation (X 2 = 6.425, df = 4, NS, Table 82). 

The data, on the whole, failed to support the thesis that migrants 
are more likely to come from a lower socioeconomic class. On the contrary, 
there is a tendency for migrants to come from middle and upper socio- 
economic classes. The data now on hand do not allow further refinement 
of this relationship. For instance, earnings of parents may be a more 
powerful measure of socioeconomic class. This study does not have this 
information. Furthermore, breaking down father’s occupation according to 
prestige in the Philippines may also be a more predictive measure of 
socioeconomic class. Again this information is not now available. 
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Ve s ted Interests in the Philippines and Migration 



Having property or investments or other forms of vested interests 
in the home country was found to have no significant relationship to the 
migration or non-migration of high-level persons from the Philippines 
(Table 83) . This finding is quite compatible with our finding of no sig- 
nificant difference between the migrants and non-migrants in terms of 
:heir socioeconomic class or origin in the Philippines. 



Family Ties in the Philippines and Migration 

The extent and strength of family ties in the Philippines during 
the neriod of U.S. study were measured by obtaining information from the 
subjects about their marital status at the time of their departure for 
U.S. study, citizenship of spouse, location of their family during the 
period of study, presence of relatives in the U.S. A. and expressed obli- 
gation to assist family members (Items #68, 32, and 33). 



a. Marital Status at the Time of U.S, Study : Table 84 shows 

that a significantly higher proportion of those who were single at the 
beginning of their U.S. study migrated. Over 35 percent of persons 
single at the start of their U.S. study migrated compared to only 15.9 
percent who migrated among the married. The relationship between marital 
status and migration is negative (X^ = 11.671, df = 1, p < .001). It 
will be noted, however, that married persons whose families joined them 
in the U.S. A. during their period of study migrated more than married 
persons who left their families behind in the Philippines throughout 
the period of their study abroad (Table 84). 

With age held constant, the relationship between marital 
status and migration is much weakened (Table 85) . No difference is noted 
in the propensity to migrate among single and married persons who are 
young, i.e., persons born after 1930. However, among older persons, bom 
in or before 1930, single persons migrated somewhat more (X^ = 3.842, 
df = 1, p < . 05) . 



b. Citizenship of Spouse and Migration : A significantly higher 

proportion of the migrants were found married to non-Filipino citizens. 
Of 163 who reported being married to a Filipino, only 16.0 percent are 
migrants, whereas among 18 persons who indicated having an American 
spouse all are migrants, and of the six persons who reported having a 
spouse of some other nationality, four are migrants (X^ = 65.478, df = 2, 
p < .001, Table 84). Holding sex constant, the relationship between 
citizenship of spouse and migration continues, i.e., persons with a 
foreign or non-Filipino spouse are more likely to be migrants (Table 86). 
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c . Presence of Relatives in the U.S.A. and Migration : Having 

relatives in the U.S.A. was found to have no significant relationship to 
being migrant or non-migrant. Over 27 percent of those who indicated 
having relatives in the U.S.A. (N = 101) are migrants and 25.2 percent 
who reported having no relatives in the U.S.A. . (N = 151) are migrants 
(Table 84) . This finding is somewhat interesting considering that in a 
study of Dutch migrants (Beijer, e£ a]_. , 2) having relatives in the 
country of destination was found to be a factor strongly associated with 
the migration of Dutch labor. This suggests that there may be certain 
aspects of intellectual migration that do not quite conform with certain 
conditions that characterize migration of unskilled persons. 



d . Expressed Obligation to Assist Members of the Family as an 
Index of Family Ties and Migration : The subjects were asked to indicate 
who were the members of their family to whom they think they have an 
obligation to assist in normal times. It is not uncommon in the Filipino 
family system for an older son or daughter to help in the education of a 
younger sibling or for an unmarried uncle or aunt to send a nephew or 
niece to school. This question was, therefore, intended to determine the 
extent and closeness of the subject’s family ties in the Philippines. The 
tabulated responses to this item are shown in Table 84, #5. No signifi- 
cant difference was found between the two groups in terms of this measure 
of family ties. Both groups showed that their family relationships go 
beyond the nuclear family -- they extend beyond father, mother, offspring, 
to include even aunts, uncles, nepftews and nieces, cousins and other kin, 
This finding is quite compatible with the responses of both migrants and 
non-migrants to Item #34 on the Anchorage Scale which tended to favor the 
Filipino family system over all others known so far to the subjects. The 
only difference observed between the two groups was their expressed obli- 
gation to assist their children in normal times. A possible explanation 
to the significantly smaller proportion of the migrants indicating such 
obligation is that a very large percentage of the migrants are without 
children as yet (refer to Table 84 and 87). 

On the basis of the above analyses of the indicators of family 
ties in the Philippines, it may be said that the migrants’ family ties in 
the Philippines appear to be relatively weaker than that of the non- 
migrants at the point of their departure for U.S. study and at present 
for the following reasons: (1) a significantly larger proportion of the 

migrants were single at the time they began their U.S. study, (2) a sig- 
nificantly larger percentage of the migrants are married to a non-Filipino, 
and (3) among the married migrants, a significantly higher proportion had 
their families with them in the U.S.A. during their period of training or 
study. 



As pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, some cf the 
results presented in this section are puzzling but extremely interesting. 
In the absence, however, of sufficient and more relevant data, this 
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writer would like to stress that the interpretations made of these find- 
ings are highly tentative. At best, these findings may be useful in 
charting new areas for research on the "brain drain" phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER VI 



MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATIONS AND MIGRATION 



This study also intended to explore to what extent high-level 
persons from the Philippines compare or differ in their motivational 
orientations with the view to finding out whether the outflow of trained 
persons from the Philippines could be partly attributed to a difference 
in people* s orientations or goals and values. 

Several open-ended questions were included in the questionnaire 
to explore the motivational orientations of the migrants and non-migrants. 
These questions covered the following areas: 

(1) reasons or motives for studying or training in 
the U.S.A.; 

(2) reasons given by migrants for living and working 
in the U.S.A. ; 

(3) reasons given by non-migrants for returning to 
the Philippines; 

(4) what each group thinks are the reasons why highly 
trained Filipinos migrate to the U.S.A. ; 

(5) what each group considers would be the principal 
factor that they would consider if faced with the 
alternative of migrating or not migrating to the 
U.S.A. ; 

(6) what each group has experienced as the major 
sources of frustration for professionals in the 
Philippines ; 

(7) what each group considers are the main goals and 
values in life; and 

(8) what each group considers as the most important 
factors in the choice of a job. 



The responses of the migrants and non-migrants to these items 
were tabulated and analyzed. Those that elicited responses tending to 
set the two groups apart are discussed in the subsequent sections. 



Reasons for U.S. Study and Migration 

Item #2 (Questionnaire) gave a set of reasons most commonly 
mentioned by foreign students in American universities as being important 
in their decision to study in the U.S. A. The subjects were instructed to 
check the row and column indicating how important each of these was to 
them when they decided to study in the U.S. A. The responses of the two 
groups to this item were tabulated and the results are shown in Tables 
88, 89, and 90.1 

The data presented in Table 88 show that migrants and non-migrants 
significantly differ in their motives for studying in the U.S. A. Of the 
26 who indicated that getting a good job in the U.S. A. was a very impor- 
tant reason for their decision to study there, 73.1 percent are migrants. 
In comparison, only 10.8 percent of those who checked this reason as "not 
important" in their decision to study in the U.S. A. are migrants (N = 130) 

Another motive for U.S. study in which migrants and non-migrants 

significantly differed in their ratings is the motive "to gain advanced 
training in my major field." Of the 225 who rated this motive "very 

important" in their decision to study in the U.S. A., only 23.6 percent 

are migrants (X 2 = 7.920, df = 3, p < .05, Table 89). 



Sources of Frustration for Professionals in the 
Philippines and Migration 

The subjects were asked to identify what, in their own experience, 
are the sources of frustration for individuals in their profession in the 
Philippines. The answers to this question were coded into two major cate- 
gories: (1) monetary or economic and (2) non -monetary and non-economic . 

Further refinement of these two categories was made. The coded responses 
to this item were tabulated and are shown in Table 91. The data show that 
both groups tended to mention the following as the major sources of frus- 
tration for professionals in the Philippines: (1) poor pay and poor 

material rewards, (2) unfavorable professional milieu, e.g., social 



Tabulations of the responses to other items are not included 
because they were checked by less than ten respondents. 
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indifference, non-appreciation of the profession, and (3) government 
inefficiency, such as red tape, nepotism and corruption, as well as inter- 
ference and meddling in appointments and promotion. One source of frus- 
tration that was mentioned by a significantly higher proportion of the 
migrants is the overall limited or poor absorptive capacity of the 
Philippine economy for trained persons (X^ = 7.814, df=l,p< .01, 

Table 91). This result is interesting when viewed against the responses 
of the two groups to the question on what they observed are the surest 
means of getting ahead in the Philippines (Table 92). Of the 104 who 
mentioned "ability and hard work” as the surest way to success in the 
Philippines, only 9.6 percent are migrants (X^ = 23.114, df = 1, 
p < .001). This result suggests that migrants and non-migrants differ 
in their reactions to existing conditions in the Philippines. While 
non-migrants appear to face their conditions in the Philippines and 
believe that they can do something about them through their capabilities 
and hard work, migrants do not seem to feel that they will be justly 
rewarded for their ability and hard work. 



Reasons Given by Migrants for Living and Working 
in the U.S.A. and by Non -Migrants for Returning 
to the Philippines after their U.S. Study 

The migrants were asked this question: "In your own experience, 

which of the following influenced your decision to work and live in the 
U.S.A. (#25)? The subjects were instructed to check as many of the given 
reasons as they think applied to them: 

a. dissatisfaction with conditions in the Philippines; 

b. U.S. attraction, in terms of jobs available, high 
salary, higher standard of living, better profes- 
sional opportunities and the like; 

c. unique personal circumstances, such as marriage to 
a U.S. citizen or another nationality, family moved 
to the U.S.A. , etc; 

d. purely personal reasons, such as desire for adven- 
ture, greater independence, preference for temperate 
climate and the like; and 

e. other reasons. 

The tabulated responses to this item are shown in Table 93. 
Ranking the reasons on the basis of the size of the percentage checking 
each of these reasons, those that were most frequently checked by the 
migrants are: (1) U.S. attractions in terms of jobs available, high 
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salary and similar material considerations, (2) dissatisfaction with 
conditions in the Philippines, and (3) unique personal circumstances, 
such as marriage to a U.S. citizen. In this connection, here are some 
excerpts from the remarks made by those who indicated dissatisfaction 
with Philippine conditions 11 as their main reason for deciding to remain 
in the U.S. A. : 

I hate the 'padrino system 1 of finding a job or 
'padrino 1 in everything you have to do. Wonder 
when we can do away with our "palakad" system. 

I want to work because of my own achievement . 

Sure! eliminate politics ... recognize a person's 
merits ... sans whom you know, sans family. 

Offer jobs on the merit system. 

Jobs should be given to qualified persons only, and 
not on the basis of nepotism but on qualification 
and experience. 

I know of Fulbright grantees and other scholars who 
earned their degrees and almost had to beg for jobs 
when they went home. This is most humiliating to say 
the least . . . Had I gone home i would not have gone 
back to my old job as a teaching position was waiting 
for me ... made possible by a well-known relative, 
sad to say. Nevertheless, I was well qualified for 
that job. 

Item #25 above was reworded to fit the situation of the non- 
migrants, thus — "In your own experience, which influenced your return 
to the Philippines?" Circle as many as apply to you: 

a. inability to get the job desired in the U.S. A.; 

b. visa problems; 

c. official or business commitment in the Philippines, 
like contract to return to a job; 

d. purely personal reasons, such as homesickness, 
desire to be with family in the Philippines, etc.; 

e. desire to serve the Philippines and similar 
patriotic sentiments; and 

f. other reasons. 
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The responses of the non -migrants to this question are shown in Table 94. 
Based on the size of the percentage checking the specified reasons for 
return to the Philippines, the three, in the order of frequency checked 
by the non-migrants are: (1) commitment to return to a job in the 

Philippines, (2) family considerations and other personal reasons, and 
(3) desire to serve the Philippines and other similar patriotic sentiments 

In addition, both groups were asked to indicate the principal 
factor that they would personally consider if faced with the alternative 
of migrating or not migrating from the Philippines. The responses to 
this question were coded into two categories, namely: (1) reasons 

clearly favoring return or non-migration, and (2) reasons obviously 
favoring migration. The coded responses were tabulated and are shown 
in Table 95. It will be observed from the data that the migrants tended 
to give relatively more weight to factors clearly favoring migration to 
the U.S.A. and relatively little weight to factors favoring return to 
the Philippines. For example, of the 44 who mentioned opportunity to 
serve country as one reason they would personally give much weight in 
considering migrating or not migrating, only six or 13.6 percent are 
migrants. Again, of the 28 who would consider professional opportun- 
ities available in the Philippines as a factor that may keep them there, 
only two or 7.1 percent are migrants (X 2 = 4.759, df = 1, p < .05, 

Table 95). 



Other Indicators of Motivational Orientations and Migration 

No significant difference was found between the migrants and non- 
migrants in terms of what they consider important in the choice of a job 
(Table 96). It will be noted, however, that the migrants appear to differ 
somewhat from the non-migrants on the basis of the three factors that they 
consider most important in the choice of a job. Table 96 shows that the 
migrants checked the following factors: (1) a challenging job, (2) high 

salary, and (3) economic security for self and family. The non-migrants, 
on the other hand, picked out the following: (1) a challenging job, 

(2) opportunity to rise on merit, and (3) economic security for self and 

family 



Based on the "push-pull" concept of migration and taking into 
account the result of this exploratory study of motives underlying the 
outflow of trained talent, the following hypothetical model for predict- 
ing migration or non-migration is offered for future investigation: 



The listing of these factors is based on the size of the per- 
centage checking them. 
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On the whole the analyses of motivational orientations showed 
that both groups share similar concerns and interests but they differ 
slightly in the degree to which they assign importance or priority to 
some of these concerns. Moreover, the data showed that the two groups 
differ in the direction of their orientations — the non-migrants ap- 
peared to be more responsive to the "pull" forces of the home country, 
while the migrants seem to be more attuned to the Attractions 1 ' of the 
host country. This difference in orientation may be partly explained 
by the fact that the non-migrants have a comparatively higher anchor- 
age in the home country. 
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CHAPTER VII 



DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

PART A 



The findings from this study gave consistent and strong support 
to the hypothesis that migration of U.S. -educated or trained Filipinos 
is a function of anchorage. Several indicators of anchorage were found 
to be powerful predictors of migration. 



1 . Scores on the Anchorage Scale as a Measure of Anchorage 
in the Philippines and a Predictor of Migration 

Aperson ! s beliefs, cognitions and opinions about the home coun- 
try are indicators of his anchorage in that country. The Anchorage Scale 
was designed to measure these aspects of a person T s attitudes. A low 
score on the Anchorage Scale means negative or unfavorable attitudes 
toward the Philippines. A high score on the same scale is indicative of 
favorable or positive attitudes toward the Philippines. 

The analyses have shown that by and large, the migrants consist- 
ently reacted negatively to statements favorable to the Philippines and 
positively to statements unfavorable to the Philippines. The non-migrants 
on the other hand, tended to react favorably to statements favorable to 
the Philippines and negatively to unfavorable statements about the 
Philippines. Consequently, the migrants as a group scored significantly 
lower than the non-migrants on the Anchorage Scale. 

Moreover, it was also found that the scores on the Anchorage 
Scale predict migration. Non -migrants who had planned or are presently 
planning to emigrate were found to be more likely those who scored low 
on the Anchorage Scale. Similarly, migrants who indicated no intention 
of returning to the Philippines at all were those who scored low on the 
Anchorage Scale. This finding was given added support by the scores of 
the Student group on the Anchorage Scale and their responses to the 
question on whether they intend to return to the Philippines after their 
studies. It was found that students who scored low on the Anchorage 



Scale were those more likely to have expressed no plans of returning to 
the Philippines. 

These results all tend to give support to the hypothesis that 
migrants differ frcm non-migrants in that they are more likely to have 
unfavorable or negative attitudes toward the home country than the non- 
migrants, thereby suggesting that their emotional ties or attachments 
to their hof\e country are weak. 

The findings also tend to give support to the assumption that 
anchorage in the home country determines to some extent a person's deci- 
sion to emigrate. Evidence to the effect that a person's anchorage in 
his home country or lack of it precedes his decision to emigrate was 
obtained from the responses of: (1) the non-migrants who had planned 

or are planning to emigrate, (2) from migrants who indicated no inten- 
tion of returning to the Philippines, and (3) from the students who 
expressed no plans of returning. All these three groups tended to 
score low on the Anchorage Scale, thereby supporting the prediction that 
a low score on the scale would be indicative of a weak anchorage in the 
Philippines, and, therefore, would be an index to a person's propensity 
to emigrate. 



2 . Government Support as an Index of Anchorage 
and a Predictor ^f Migration 

The factor of support from the government, whether from the home 
government or host government, has emerged from the analyses as a very 
potent factor for ensuring the return of persons sent abroad for study 
or training. This finding showed that not all kinds of social support 
from the host culture are positively related to migration, as was sug- 
gested in an earlier study (Chu, 31) . Support from the host government 
has been found in this study to be negatively related to migration. 

Government support, by general rule and policy, requires recipi- 
ents to sign a contract binding themselves to return to their home coun- 
try upon completion of their studies or training. This obviously explains 
partly the negative relationship between government support and migration. 
However, a closer look at this relationship suggests that it is not only 
because government support imposes "sanctions to return" on the recipient, 
but certain factors associated with government support seem to contribute 
to "preventing" migration. Among other things, government-supported per- 
sons were found to have scored higher on the Anchorage Scale and on the 
Comparative Opportunity Scale, implying, therefore, that government sup- 
ported persons are highly anchored in the Philippines and have favorable 
attitudes toward conditions for advancement in the country. Furthermore, 
government supported persons were found to be older. In addition, govern- 
ment support quite often carries with it the assurance of a job upon re- 
turn from study abroad. 
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The unresolved question at this point is -- are persons who are 
high in anchorage and who perceive opportunities for themselves in the 
home country likely to accept government support or does government sup- 
port create in the recipients attitudes that tend to attach them to the 
home country and make them view conditions in the home country more 
favorably? This question requires further study. 

Suffice it to say at this point that high AS and high COS scores 
are associated with being a government-supported person -- but these 
attitudes in no way explain why government- supported people return home. 
It is not alone the "sanctions to return 11 that seem to make recipients 
of government support go back to the home country after their study 
abroad. Perhaps the fact that government support represents some form 
of assurance of a job upon return from abroad and that government - 
supported persons are more likely to possess certain characteristics 
and are likely to be in certain situational circumstances tend to draw 
them back to the home country are the more plausible explanations for 
the negative relationship found between government support and migration. 

These findings strongly suggest that the conditions under which 
government support may be given to a person can be manipulated in such 
a way as to ensure a high ra ;e of return among its recipients through 
a better process of recruitment and selection of candidates or appli- 
cants for government support and an improved program for the proper job 
placement and utilization of returned grantees. 



3. Age as a Determinant of Anchorage and a 
Predictor of Migration 

Age was found to be negatively related to migration. Younger 
persons migrated much more than older persons. This was given consider- 
able support by the data obtained in this study, and all tests to check 
the strength of the relationship between age and migration resulted in 
giving added support to the original finding. The results showed that 
older persons, i.e., over 35 years old, at the time of their departure 
for U.S. study tended to return with or without government support, 
whereas persons younger than 35 years old at the point of their departure 
for U.S. study tended to emigiate, with or without government support. 

But it was demonstrated that the likelihood of migration among younger 
persons can be considerably weakened by government support. 

Age, as a predictor of migration, is related to government sup- 
port, anchorage and perceived opportunities. Older persons were more 
likely to be government -supported, to have higher anchorage in the 
Philippines and to have more favorable valuations of opportunities in 
that country. The data showed that anchorage in the home country in- 
creases with age but the attitude scale score does not account for the 
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original relationship between pge and migration. Age is positively re- 
lated to government support and if we hold government support constant 
we can weaken the relationship of age and migration. The relationship 
between age and migration may best be regarded as a function of a number 
of other factors concomitant with the process of becoming ensconced in 
one's society besides the factors inherent in the process of becoming 
older. 



4 . Sex as a Determinant of Anchorage 
and a Predictor of Migration 

Women were found to be more migratory than men in this study. 
Attempts to account for this relationship showed that the female sex, 
regardless of their scores on the Anchorage Scale, scores on the Com- 
parative Opportunity Scale, government support, age and marital status 
migrated much more than the males. With these factors held constant, 
however, it was observed that the relationship between sex and migra- 
tion partially disappeared or was considerably weakened. This suggests 
that the original relationship is in part accounted for by the fact that 
women tended to be younger and not supported by the government. 

The data showed that the women in this sample were younger than 
the men at the beginning of their U.5. study. Besides, more women were 
single than men at the beginning of their study and fewer women were 
government -supported compared to men. 

These findings strongly suggest that the relationship between 
sex and migration may be attributed to the differences in the situational 
circumstances between the sexes, and to a differential treatment given 
to the sexes. For example, the data showed that more men were government- 
supported. Perhaps, if support opportunities for younger women were in- 
creased, the number of educated female returnees would also increase. 

In addition, it was found that more women were married to foreigners and 
that all of these women were migrants. This suggests that their being 
migrants is more likely to be the consequence of their marital status, 
than of a choice that they voluntarily made between returning to the 
home country or remaining in the U.S.A. 



5 . Level of Education Attained in the U.S.A. and 
Specialty as Determinants of Anchorage in the 
Philippines and Predictors of Migration 

The data showed that possessing a degree or a special certificate 
from a U.S, institution is positively related to migration. The data 
further pointed out that persons having a degree in the physical sciences 
and engineering from a U.S. institution migrated much more than those who 
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obtained their degree in other disciplines. These findings give support 
to the general observation that the further a student goes on the graduate 
iwvel in American universities the more likely he is to think in terms of 
migrating, and this is especially true in the case of the scientific dis- 
ciplines. In addition they give support to Caplow's theory that persons 
possessing highly saleable skills and knowledge are more mobile and less 
dependent on local ties (£) . 

Regardless of the level of education attained in the U.S.A., 
students returned in significantly higher proportions when government- 
supported during their U.S. studies. This finding argues for giving 
government support to persons working for higher degrees in the U.S. A., 
especially to those who are specializing in the sciences and engineering, 
for these are the persons who migrate the most if not government supported. 
Besides, developing countries, like the Philippines are in dire need of 
leadership and competently trained manpower in these areas. 

No significant difference was found in terms of academic ability 
and professional potential between the persons who migrated or did not 
migrate. Both groups were observed to be above average in their academic 
"bility. This finding can be understood in light of the admission re- 
quirements of most universities in the U.S. A. This finding implies that 
the Filipinos who go for advanced studies in the U.S. A. are, by and large, 
of no mean academic and professional potential. Thus, the non-return of 
some of them may indeed be a reduction in the supply of promising young 
men and women in the Philippines. Considering that the bulk of Filipinos 
who go into graduate studies go overseas, mainly to the U.S. A., this 
situation is of great concern. This is shown in Table VII. 1: 
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TABLE VI I. 1 



Enrollment in Graduate Schools in the Philippines and Number 
of Filipinos Who Left for Advanced Studies * 

or Training in the U.S.A. by Field, 1960-1965 



Fields 


Enrollment in 
Philippines 
Graduate Schools 


Left 
Advanced 
in the 


for 

Studies 

U.S.A. 


Physical sciences and math 


17 


228 




Life sciences (biological & 


agricultural) 


24 


309 




Engine er ing , inc luding 


management engineering 


62 


211 




Social sciences 


4 


137 





^Figures taken from Annual Reports of the University of the 
Philippines, Bureau of Private Schools, and Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Manila, Philippines . 



The data above underscore the importance of adopting and study- 
ing measures that will increase the return of U.S. -educated Filipinos, 
who it appears constitute the bulk of high-level persons from the Philip- 
pines, especially in the more critical professions. 



6. Established Job Ties in the Home Country as an 
Index of Anchorage and a Predictor of Migration 

Having a job to return to in the Philippines after U.S. study 
was found to be significantly related to x'eturn or non-migration. This 
was found to be true even in the case of persons who were not government- 
supported and who were not employed in the government prior to their 
U.S. study. On the other hand, resigning from a job or cutting off ties 
with a joo in the Philippines just before departure for U.S. study was 
found to be positively related to migration. 

The questions that seem foremost in this regard are: Do persons 

who intend to return to the Philippines after their U.S. study, in making 
sure that they will have a job upon their return, seek and agree to 
officially commit themselves to return to their job, thus agreeing to go 
on leave on official time? Similarly, do persons who have no intention 



of returning to the Philippines after their U.S. study make the necessary 
effort in making sure that they would not be, in any way, obligated to 
return and, thus, they decide to resign from their job or to minimize as 
much as possible the extent of their commitment to return? 

Attempts to find answers to these questions were made by looking 
at the motivations for U.S. study of the persons who resigned from their 
job or severed connections from their job in the Philippines just before 
or during their U.S. study. The analyses showed that persons who resigned 
from their jobs in the Philippines and who migrated were more likely to 
be those who indicated that they decided to study in the U.S. A. in order 
to, among other things, improve their chances of getting a good job in 
the U.S. A. It was also found that of the 63 persons who resigned from 
their jobs o." severed connections from their job in the Philippines be- 
fore their U.S. study, 42 remained in the U.S. A. and of this number 83.3 
percent have become migrants. These findings imply that there is a group 
of persons among those who go to the U.S. A. for study, who appear to have 
made the decision to emigrate even before their departure for U.S. study. 
Resigning from their job in the Philippines was found to be highly associ- 
ated with this group of persons . 



PART B 



This study also gives strong support to the hypothesis that 
migration of U.S. -educated or trained Filipinos is a function of a per- 
son^ valuation of opportunities in the Philippines compared to those in 
the U.S. A. Several indicators of a person* s valuation of opportunities 
were found to be highly correlated with migration. These indicators are: 
job expectations, perceived conditions for advancement in the Philippines, 
and occupational background factors. 



1 . Scores on the Comparative Opportunity Scale (COS) 

as a Measure of a Person *s Valuation of Opportunities 
in the Philippines and Migration 



We predicted that migrants are more likely to have negative or 
unfavorable valuation of opportunities in the Philippines compared to the 
non-migrants. The COS was constructed in such a way that a low score on 
the scale would be indicative of negative valuation of opportunities in 
the Philippines and a high score would signify positive or favorable 
valuation of opportunities in the Philippines. 



The analyses of the responses of the migrants and non-migrants 
to the eleven attitudinal statements composing the COS showed that a sig- 
nificant proportion of the migrants tended to agree with unfavorable 
statements about conditions for advancement in the Philippines and to 
disagree with favorable statements about existing opportunities in the 
Philippines. The overall assessment of the migrants of opportunities in 
the Philippines alluded to in the COS is clearly negative. 

The analyses also showed that scores on the Comparative Opportu- 
nity Scale predict migration. Non-migrants who had planned or are 
presently planning to emigrate were more likely to be those who scored 
low on the COS. Likewise, migrants who indicated plans of returning to 
the Philippines were largely those who scored high on the COS. This 
finding was given added support by the scores of the Student Group on 
the COS. Students who indicated that they plan to return to the 
Philippines after their studies were those who scored high on the COS. 
These findings also give support to the assumption that a negative valu- 
ation of opportunities in the home country precedes the decision to 
emigrate. 



2. Occupational and Work Background in the Philippines 
as Determinants of a Person *s Valuation of 
Opportunities ancT Predictors of Migration 

Migration according to existing sociological theories tends to 
flow in the direction of economic opportunity (Stouffer, 24j Caplow, 4). 
In line with this view, it was expected that persons who had no job in 
the Philippines prior to their U.S. study, or who were receiving a com- 
paratively lower salary, or whose job in the Philippines prior to U.S. 
study was rather unstable, or who perceived very little opportunity for 
finding the job they desired after their U.S. study, would be more likely 
to migrate. 

The analyses showed that although the relationship between hav- 
ing no job before U.S. study and migration did not reach statistical sig- 
nificance, the data indicate that more persons migrated from among those 
who had no jobs when they left for U.S. study (Table 70). 

Persons employed outside the Philippine government migrated in 
significantly higher proportions than those employed in the Philippine 
government prior to U.S. study, regardless of their salary. Salary, 
however, appeared to have made some difference on the part of persons 
employed in the Philippine government at the time of their U.S. study. 

The higher the salary the fewer the number of persons that migrated 
(Table 73). 
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The analyses regarding the relationship between government em- 
ployment prior to U.S. study and migration holding constant other vari- 
ables like COS and AS scores, age, government support and salary con- 
sistently showed that employment in the Philippine government prior to 
U.S. study is negatively related to migration. The data also showed 
that government -employed persons tended to score high on both the AS 
and COS. Inasmuch as there is not enough information to explain this 
relationship, this finding implies a more careful study of why persons 
employed in the private sector in the Philippines appear to migrate more 
than government-employed persons. Are they different in motivations, in 
attitudes and values or are the conditions of private employment in the 
Philippines less satisfactory? These are questions that need to be 
probed by further research. 



3. Job Desired after U.S. Study and Perceived Chances 
of Getting the Job in the Philippines" 

Comparing the migrants and non-migrants in terms of the kinds 
of jobs they desired after their study abroad, no significant difference 
was found among those wanting to have a job in teaching, in research and 
development, and in some kind of private professional practice. But a 
significantly smaller proportion of the migrants desired a managerial or 
executive job compared to non-migrants. A significantly higher propor- 
tion of the migrants indicated that they perceived little or very little 
chance of getting the job they wanted in the Philippines (Item #14, 
Appendix I) . 

These results are interesting when viewed against the kinds of 
jobs the ^wo groups are currently engaged in. It will be observed from 
Table 78 that a significantly higher proportion of the eon-migrants are 
presently occupying managerial or executive positions than is true of 
the migrants. In contrast, a larger proportion of the migrants are 
doing work classified as "other jobs" which means all kinds of office 
work that fall below the supervisory level and cannot be classified as 
research or developmental, teaching or related work. 

Looking at the proportion of migrants who are presently con- 
nected with professional and other organizations, it will again be noted 
that a significantly smaller proportion indicated membership in these 
organizations at the present time [Table 69). 

The data strongly point out that migrants are, by and large, 
presently doing work that appears to be outside their field of speciali- 
zation as suggested by the large percentage engaged in "other jobs" and 
those who are not members of any professional organization. This seems 
to be contrary to the general observation that professionals migrate in 
search of greater professional satisfaction. There is in these findings 



an indication that those who migrate are motivated more by considerations 
other than professional. 

By and large the results of the analysis of the factors presumed 
to have some bearing on a person's assessment of opportunities in the 
home country and, consequently, on migration have supported Caplow's 
theory: what a person would consider "opportunities’ 1 depends on his 

values and basic attitudes; that "opportunities" is something that goes 
beyond objective measurement. The analysis also demonstrated that the 
decision to emigrate appears to consist of two parts: (1) the objective 

attractiveness of the point of destination and (2) the actor’s percep- 
tion of that pull in relation to the push from the point of origin 
[Cohen , 97) . 



IMPLICATIONS 



This study has demonstrated in a rather consistent way that the 
migration of high-level persons from the Philippines to the li.S.A. is a 
complex phenomenon highly associated with not one but a combination of 
factors that by mutual interaction tend to bring persons to the point 
of migration. Any attempt, therefore, to deal with this problem must 
necessarily take into account these factors that impinge on a person’s 
decision to emigrate. 

The decision to emigrate was found to be significantly related 
to a person's basic attitudes and ways of viewing conditions in the home 
country, as well as to certain personal characteristics and situational 
circumstances that seem to precipitate and facilitate the decision to 
emigrate. These findings have both theoretical and practical implications. 

At first glance, the findings from this study suggest the immedi- 
ate adoption of restrictions regarding study abroad. The correlates of 
migration seem to be a good basis for determining who should he allowed 
or not allowed to study abroad, who should be selected or rejected for 
available scholarships, and under what conditions persons should be al- 
lowed to study abroad. 

However, looking closely at the results of this study and sort- 
ing out the factors that appear to precipitate a person’s decision to 
emigrate, there seem to be a number of ways by which the outflow of 
trained persons from an underdeveloped country, like the Philippines, 
can be approached in a positive manner. Efforts have, therefore, been 
made to search for the positive implications of the findings from this 
study. The position is here taken that punitive measures tend to aggra- 
vate rather than mitigate a problem. 
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Practical and Policy Implications 



Sending persons to developed countries for advanced degrees or 
specialized training is a course that underdeveloped countries will in- 
creasingly continue to pursue, until such time when they shall have suc- 
ceeded in establishing and providing graduate training in their own 
universities and developing training programs that they so badly need 
for development . 

Considering limited funds for scholarship and training, a strategy 
of educational investment needs to be devised. Getting maximum returns 
from government investment in persons sent abroad for study suggests the 
selection of persons who are more likely to return, who would be about 
to enter their most productive years, and who are capable of rendering 
longer service. 

The results from this study show that the propensity to migrate 
is higher among persons who are weakly anchored in the Philippines, who 
perceive little opportunity for themselves in that country, who are young 
and single, who have no job to return to, who are in fields such as the 
physical sciences and engineering, and who have succeeded in attaining a 
degree from a U.S. institution. However, it was also found that govern- 
ment support, when given during the period of study abroad, substantially 
attenuates the influence of all these factors and considerably weakens a 
persons propensity to emigrate. In fact, it may be said that of all the 
variables found to prevent migration, government support, with the obli- 
gations and privileges associated with it, appears to be not only the 
most effective, but also the easiest to manipulate. 

Existing government programs for sending persons overseas for 
advanced or specialized training appear in the light of these findings 
to be aimed in the right general direction. However, the results of 
this study do suggest a rethinking of the recruitment and selection of 
persons for overseas study, the conditions under which these persons are 
sent abroad, the fields of training in which these scholarships need to 
be given, and the provisions for the utilization of the recipients of 
these scholarships upon their return from study abroad. 

Government scholarships or training programs are of two types: 

Cl D scholarships^for degree training, and [2) scholarships for non- 
degree training. Sending persons abroad for degree training or non- 



There are more scholarships now available of the second type. 

A number of these scholarships are sponsored by foreign governments and 
made available to Filipinos through the Philippine government. Some 
scholarships are funtied by the Philippine government. These scholarships, 
as a general rule, require the recipient to return to the Philippines at 
the end of his study or training overseas, with the option of reimbursing 
the Philippine government the amount equivalent to the value of his 
scholarship should he decide not to comply with this requirement. 
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degree training is a question that only the sponsoring institution and 
the recipient can resolve. This study would seem to support the conten- 
tion that non-degree training would have the advantage of probably re- 
sulting in a higher rate of non-migration. However, such a policy might 
be short-sighted. The realities of our modem world frequently make 
study for an advanced degree a necessity. A higher or advanced degree 
seems to be a "must" for persons who are sent to study abroad for the 
purpose of future university teaching. Universities in underdeveloped 
countries need faculty members with advanced degrees to increase and 
enrich the capacity of higher education to produce the knowledge and 
skills required for development. For persons working in industry, where 
the concern is research and development, a higher degree is undoubtedly 
needed. For persons working in the government on the policy-determining 
level, a higher degree would be a great asset. In these days when ad- 
vancement depends so much on innovation, research, technology and leader- 
ship of high quality, the need for persons with higher education in all 
levels of human endeavor cannot be gainsaid. All this does not imply, 
however, that government support should be exclusively for degree train- 
ing. Non-degree training or short-term training is definitely a shrewd 
investment for a large percentage of mid-career people. 

A great many of the scholarships now available through the 
Philippine government for degree training are awarded on a competitive 
basis; therefore, more weight is given to academic record or perform- 
ance in an examination in the field for which the scholarship is to be 
awarded. Relatively little attention is given to the candidate's atti- 
tudes toward the country, his perceived or intended role in the country's 
development efforts, his conception of how his field of interest would 
fit into the country's development programs, or to other personal char- 
acteristics such as age, work experience, and how the training that the 
person is expected to obtain abroad will be utilized upon his return. 

The results of this study underscore the importance of these factors as 
bases for recruiting and sending persons for study abroad. 

Getting persons who studied abroad to return to the home country 
at an age when their prime years are still ahead of them, implies invest- 
ment in younger persons. The results of this study have shown that older 
persons (over 35 years old) tend to return whether or not they have re- 
ceived government support. It was, however, demonstrated that the pro- 
pensity to emigrate among younger persons can be greatly reduced if 
government support is given during study or training. This finding 
argues for giving priority to younger persons in the award of government 
scholarships. It appears that persons between the ages of 25-35 are the 
best candidates for government scholarships, for these are the ages dur- 
ing which the propensity to emigrate is greatest if the student is not 
government supported. 
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While it is true that persons in all academic disciplines who 
obtained a degree from a U.S. institution tend to emigrate if not govern- 
ment supported during their study, this propensity is highest among those 
in fields like engineering, physical sciences and life sciences -- the 
very areas in which the Philippines has a dearth of highly trained man- 
power. This, therefore, suggests that more persons be subsidized in 
these fields through government scholarship. 

Where sex is concerned, a careful consideration of all the fac- 
tors highly predictive of migration is especially necessary. The find- 
ings indicate clearly that where limited funds for training are concerned, 
priority should be given to the male sex in all cases where the choice 
io between two persons of the opposite sex who are of equal competence, 
same age, same marital status, and almost equal degree of anchorage in 
the Philippines and similar attitudes toward the country. However, where 
the female is older, exhibits a higher degree of anchorage, perceives a 
clear role for herself in the country, etc., there seems to be no justi- 
fication for her not getting priority over the male. 

There is considerable evidence from the findings in this study 
that persons who migrate tend to be more critical and negative in their 
attitudes toward the home country. This suggests that some of the forces 
that impel persons to emigrate are "push" forces from the home country. 

It is necessary to study and isolate what these forces are and to see 
whether there are ways of structuring conditions in the home country so 
that there is generated a current of "pull" forces that will draw persons 
who study abroad back to the home country. More important are corrective 
measures designed to attack those "push" factors. 

A short-term measure that can be designed to improve conditions 
in the home country and which has direct relevance to government scholar- 
ship programs is the adoption of a systematic procedure whereby persons 
sent abroad for study or training are properly placed and utilized upon 
their return from study abroad. There is nothing so frustrating and dis- 
couraging for persons who return from their study with great enthusiasm 
for trying out new 5deas than to find themselves either without a job or 
assigned to a job completely alien to their specialization. This study 
has shown that persons who have no jobs to return to after their study 
abroad tend to emigrate, whereas those with jobs awaiting them in the 
Philippines tend to return, regardless of their salary. This seems to 
suggest that salary is not as important a factor for encouraging the re- 
turn of persons who studied abroad as the assurance of a job upon return. 
But it should not be understood that salary is not important at all; 
among government sponsored persons, migration decreased among those whose 
salary was relatively higher. 

Although government support is a potent factor in ensuring the 
return of persons sent for study abroad, it is undoubtedly a rather 
limited and narrow solution to the outflow of trained persons from under- 
developed countries when considering the thousands of others each year 
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who go abroad without government support. To attract these persons back 
to the home country would require a more comprehensive and constructive 
approach. 

The idea of restricting the number of persons going abroad to 
study by means of immigration or passport requirements has been broached 
but a number of objections to the soundness of this plan have been regis- 
tered from various quarters, pointing out that measures to restrict the 
movement of persons violate a basic legal or moral right of individuals 
to live where they please and to seek occupations that they believe they 
deserve. The writer wishes to be identified with the latter view, and 
would add that restrictive measures only tend to suppress rather than 
solve a problem. 

As earlier mentioned the findings from this study imply several 
ways by which the outflow of trained persons from the Philippines can be 
reduced or minimized through positive measures. 

Approximately 88.0 percent (225/254, Table 89) of the subjects 
in this study indicated that gaming advanced training in their field 
of interest was a very important reason in their decision to go to the 
tl.S.A. for advanced study. This finding implies that if the kinds and 
levels of training that individuals seek in developed countries could 
somehow be made available in their own country, this would serve to 
reduce the outflow of persons from these countries. This is a venture 
where foreign aid could be profitably used. The political and economic 
feasibility of establishing centers for advanced training in under- 
developed countries which will make possible a program of faculty ex- 
change between the cente^and a university in a developed country should 
be carefully looked into. 

Such an arrangement will not only reduce the number of persons 
going overseas for advanced training but will be a powerful deterrent to 
the movement of qualified persons out of the underdeveloped countries. 
Moreover, it will break the isolation of professionals, scientists, and 
researchers in these countries through continued and renewed contacts 
with authorities in their discipline in the developed world through a 
program of faculty exchange for short periods of time. Furthermore, re- 
search and training in these fields can be easily geared to the research 
and training needs of the underdeveloped country, since the location of 
the training center is the country itself. In addition, the presence of 
these graduate training centers in the less developed countries will, 
without doubt, have tremendous impact on the professional and scientific 
atmosphere of these countries. 



In fact this idea of establishing training or graduate centers 
in underdeveloped countries has been recommended by the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council (45th Session, E/4483, 17 April 1968). 
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The three major sources of frustration to professionals in the 
Philippines according to the subjects of this study are: (1) poor pay 

and material rewards, (2) poor professional climate and (3) government 
inefficiency, red tape, favoritism and meddling in appointments and pro- 
motion (Table 91). This finding tends to support what many exploratory 
studies on the "brain drain" problem have very often surmised -- that 
the exodus of high-level persons from developing countries is a problem, 
the solution to which depends largely on the underdeveloped countries 
themselves. This means that the responsibility for regulating or reduc- 
ing the flow of trained persons from underdeveloped countries rests 
primarily with these countries. Also, that any attempt to attract per- 
sons who studied abroad to return to the home country -- the Philippines 
in this particular case -- must take into account a careful study of 
these three major sources of frustration and plans for improvement of 
conditions in the country must necessarily start with these areas. 



Theoretical and Research Implications 



To go beyond the simple correlates of migration and raise the 
more basic questions behind it requires consideration of a person’s atti- 
tudes, goals and values and of the societal forces that interact with 
the person’s attitudes to cause him to emigrate. 

This study has found considerable support from the data, that 
persons who are attitudinally anchored to the Philippines, are less 
likely to emigrate. How does a person become attitudinally anchored 
to his home country? Can this quality of anchorage to home country be 
taught? At this juncture, the writer would like to quote from one of 
the subjects of this study: 

One who considers himself p Filipino needs no particu- 
lar incentive to return to the Philippines ... he must 
realize that the Philippines is growing and must learn 
to appreciate the struggle in the process of growth . . . 

I am of thn opinion that it is more in the area of 
Filipino responsibility, understanding of and faith in 
the future of the country, than any form of attraction . . . 

How do we educate Filipinos for this kind of conviction and 
attitudes? Or is this something that persons acquire outside education 
or schools? There is a strong indication from this study that persons 
educated in public schools tend to show higher anchorage in the Philip- 
pines than persons educated in private schools. Why? The data from 



Incidentally, these remarks were given by a migrant. 
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this study do not provide enough evidence to shed light on these ques- 
tions. It may be worthwhile to probe this aspect further through re- 
search . 



This study has also shown that persons who tend to emigrate are 
those who perceive very little opportunity for themselves in the Philip- 
pines. It was observed that migrants and non-migrants perceive conditions 
in the Philippines quite differently. Non-migrants were found to perceive 
more opportunities in the Philippines than the migrants. Although this 
difference in perception was partly explained by some of the sociological 
determinants used in this study, there still remains a gap between what 
can be explained and what cannot. In this connection, it would be in- 
teresting to quote from one of the non-migrants of this study: 

I belong to those who refuse to join the exodus to the 
U.S.... Here (referring to the Philippines) I could 
create business and I know in my small way I am provid- 
ing jobs to some people.... While in the U.S.A., if I 
create a business of the same type, I don't think I can 
create even a dent ... Whatever you do here, you feel 
you are contributing something to the community ... If 
you have connections, it helps and it’s a lot easier. 

But that is only accidental . . . Under no condition 
would I favor leaving the Philippines. I am happier 
here because I could gain a headway and I know it. 

Besides, everybody must belong somewhere and I feel 
I belong here . 

Some evidence has been found in this study that people who migrate 
differ somewhat in their motivational orientation. Migrants are more 
oriented toward the economic and material attractions of the U.S.A. while 
non-migrants tend to perceive and to be drawn by what they consider as 
the overall relative advantages of being in the home country. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This study was prompted by the general concern over the ,T brain 
drain" phenomenon as it is currently understood, i.e., the flow of pro- 
fessionals or highly trained persons from the developing to the more 
developed countries of the world. It was pointed out that there is a 
dearth, if not a complete lack, of empirical or scientific research on 
practically all aspects of the "brain drain" phenomenon. Not much is 
known about the magnitude and direction of the flow of professionals 
from developing countries. Little is known of the quality of the per- 
sons that constitute this migration stream. Much less is known about 
the social and economic consequences of this flow of trained persons on 
both home and host countries. So far, only a few exploratory studies 
have been undertaken to determine the possible causes of this phenomenon. 
And yet numerous prescriptions are being made or suggested, clearly with- 
out the benefit of a careful and scientific diagnosis of the problem. 



Objectives of the Study 

The study had for its objectives the following: (1) to identify 

and specify the major factors associated with the migration of high-level 
persons from the Philippines to the U.S.A. ; (2) to gain insights into 
the problem of prediction of migration among the highly trained; and 
(3) to throw light on ways in which education or training at home and 
abrocd may help minimize the outflow of trained talent and skills from 
the Philippines. In addition, the study also planned to explore the 
motives, goals and values of persons who migrate vs. those who do not 
migrate with the view to finding out whether migrants or non-migrants 
would fit some kind of a typology in terms of their motivational orien- 
tations . 



Scope and Limitations of this Study 

This study defined ’high-level," "highly trained" or "high]y 
educated" persons as all individuals who obtained training in a specific 
discipline or area beyond the baccalaureate level. The subjects of this 
study were two comparable groups of U. S. -educated Filipinos drawn by 
stratified random sampling from the population of college educated 
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Filipinos with at least a bachelor's degree who went to ths U.S.A. for 
advanced degrees or specialized training during the period from 1960 to 
1965. The two groups represent those who are presently living and work- 
ing in that country and those who have since returned to the Philippines. 
The former constitute what is referred to in this study as migrants and 
the latter are called in this study, non-migrants . — 

This study has many limitations. One of its major weaknesses is 
its complete reliance on one research instrument -- a questionnaire. The 
original plan to follow up the questionnaire with face-to-face inter- 
view with the migrants could not be carried out because of time and re- 
source limitations. However, interviews with a sample of non-migrants 
were conducted. 

Another limitation of this study is that its subjects constitute 
a very special group of high-level persons from the Philippines, in the 
sense that they include only those who had gone to the U.S.A. for advanced 
degrees or specialized training. It excludes all professionals or high- 
level persons from the Philippines that emigrated to the U.S.A. without 
receiving training in an American institution. It also excludes Filipinos 
with college degrees who originally entered the U.S.A. as tourists and 
who later changed their visa status to that of students by enrolling in 
an American university. It is observed that while the number of persons 
belonging to both categories is substantial, it is quite impossible to 
keep track of these persons. 

Still a third limitation of this study is that it is taken at 
only one point in time. We cannot tell with any certainty whether atti- 
tudinal factors found to be predictors of migration were present before 
the decision to emigrate or whether they appeared as post hoc rationali- 
zations. 



Research Design, Conceptual Scheme and Methodology 

This study took into account the general observation that to 
get a complete picture of why high-level persons migrate, it is not 
enough to just study the migrants. It is equally important to study 
those who do not migrate. This study was designed to do both. 

The research design was built around two major hypotheses 
generated from existing theories of migration, sociological concepts 
of occupational mobility and movement of professionals, and of processes 
of dis lodgement or alienation from one's society of origin associated 
with education. It also deduced ideas from existing views of the fac- 
tors that enter into a decision making process. In short, this study 
examined the "brain drain" phenomenon in the broad theoretical context 
of migration, education, and decision-making. The research hypotheses 
were : 
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Hypothesis 1: Migrants and non-migrants differ in their 

anchorage in the Philippines: Migrants 

will tend to have lower or weaker anchorage 
in the Philippines than non-migrants. 

Hypothesis 2 : Migrants and non-migrants differ in their 

valuations of opportunities in the Philip- 
pines: Migrants will tend to register more 

unfavorable valuations of opportunities in 
the Philippines than non-migrants. 

Based on the research hypotheses, it was predicted that persons 
exhibiting weak or low anchorage in the Philippines will be more likely 
to emigrate; that persons reacting negatively to observed conditions for 
advancement in the Philippines will be more prone to emigrate. 

Data to test these hypotheses were collected mainly by a self- 
administered paper and pencil questionnaire sent to the subjects by mail. 
The questionnaire contained statements constructed in the manner of a 
Likert scale constituting two attitude scales designed to measure and 
determine a person's beliefs, feelings and other forms of emotional 
attachments to the Philippines -- referred to as a person’s anchorage 
in the Philippines -- and to determine a person's valuations of oppor- 
tunities in that country compared to the U.S.A. Several items were also 
included in the questionnaire to collect background data aboui: the sub- 
ject . 



Results 



By and large, the findings from this study gave consistent and 
strong support to the research hypotheses and to the predictions made on 
the basis of these hypotheses. If our attitude scale is a valid opera- 
tionalization of the concept of anchorage in the Philippines, migrants 
exhibited less emotional attachment to the Philippines. They also dif- 
fered from the non-migrants in terms of the other personal characteris- 
tics like age, and the situational circumstances that were assumed to be 
the sociological determinants of anchorage and, therefore, related to 
migration. In line with the expectation that migrants would tend to 
perceive fewer opportunities for advancement in the Philippines, the 
migrants, by and large, reacted negatively to statements about opportu- 
nities in the Philippines and tended to register more unfavorable obser- 
vations about conditions for advancement in that country than did the 
non-migrants . 

The study, as a whole, showed that migration of high-level per- 
sons from the Philippines to the U.S.A. is substantially associated with 
the person’s basic attitudes toward the home country and with certain 
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personal characteristics and personal circumstances. Such characteris- 
tics as age and sex were found significantly associated with migration. 
Likewise, such situational circumstances as government support while 
studying or training abroad, formal commitment to return to a job in the 
home country after study abroad, level of education attained abroad, and 
field of specialization were related to the probability of returning 
home. Still other factors like perceived opportunities and work experi- 
ences in the home country prior to study abroad were found highly associ- 
ated with migration. To summarize the findings -- 

1. Migration of high-level persons from the Philippines is a 
function of anchorage in the home country: 

a. Persons weakly anchored or loosely committed 
or attached, psychologically and socially, to 
the home country, tend to emigrate. 

b. Persons who received government support dur- 
ing study abroad are less likely to emigrate, 
compared to persons who had no support from 
the government. 

c. Younger persons, 30 years old or less, are 
more prone to emigrate than older persons. 

d. Persons who are single are more likely to 
emigrate than persons who are married; married 
persons whose families joined them while study- 
ing abroad are more prone to emigrate than 
those whose families are left in the home 
country. 

e. Persons who obtained a degree or some certifi- 
cate from abroad are more likely to emigrate 
than persons who do not have any degree or 
certificate from an institution abroad. 

f. Persons with established job ties in the 
Philippines during their study abroad are 
less likely to emigrate. 

2. Migration of U.S. -educated Filipinos is a function of rela- 
tive valuations of opportunities in the Philippines and U.S. A. : 

a. Persons who perceive little opportunity for 
themselves in the Philippines are more likely 
to emigrate. 
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b. Persons who react negatively to situations in 
the Philippines or view conditions for advance- 
ment in that country unfavorably are more likely 
to emigrate . 

c. Persons who worked in the Philippine government 
prior to their study abroad tend to perceive 
greater opportunity in the Philippines, and are 
thus less likely to emigrate. 

3. Anchorage in the Philippines and relative valuations of 
opportunities in that country compared to the country of destination 
tend to interact so that it becomes extremely difficult to determine 
which is a more crucial factor in a persons decision to emigrate. If 
a person is "high" on one of the attitudinal scales, the power of the 
other scale to predict migration is somewhat reduced. 

4. The findings gave moderate support to the contention that 
migrants and non-migrants differ in their goals, values and concerns in 
life. Migrants tend to show more concern for economic and material goals 
non-migrants showed more professional interests and non-material concerns 

Based on the findings of this study, a "typical" U.S. -educated 
Filipino migran t would be: 

1. A young person, age between 23 and 32 years old, who was 
single when he l^ft the Philippines for U.S. study. At present, he could 
be either married or single. If a married woman, she is likely to have 
an American husband. 

2. A person weakly anchored to the Philippines by reason of his 
negative attitudes to situations and institutions found there -- except 
the Filipino family system. He shows little concern about Philippine 
problems and perceives limited pportunities for himself in that country. 

3. A person who was formerly employed in some private firm in 
the Philippines, who either resigned from his job or went on leave from 
the job in the Philippines, but not on official time, when he left for 
U.S. study. He studied in the U.S. A. drawing support from his family or 
at his own expense by working part-time while studying 

4. A pe 'son presently employed in a private firm in states like 
New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, California and other places in the 
North Central, Central, or South Central states of the U.S. A. His talary 
is somewhere within the range of $6,000-$10,000 annually and he is per- 
forming work not entirely in his field of specialization. 

Similarly, on the basis of the findings of this study a "typical" 
U.S. -educated Filipino non-migrant would be: 
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1. An older person, 32-43 years old, married at the time he left 
for U.S. study, who left his family behind in the Philippines while study 
ing in the U.S. A. He was employed in the Philippine government before 

he left for U.S. study. He received government support as a student or 
trainee in the U.S. A. He exhibits a rather high attachment to the Philip 
pines and a sense of commitment to contribute to its improvement and de- 
velopment; he perceives a definite role for himself in the Philippines. 
While he is critical of the obstacles to the country's development and 
acknowledges the sparse material rewards that he can possibly receive by 
working in the Philippines, he tends to overlook these in favor of other 
satisfactions he thinks he is getting from being in his own country. 

2. A person presently employed in a supervisory or executive 
position, earning a salary from p6,000-J*8 , 000 annually, probably from 
the Philippine government and located in the metropolitan Manila area. 



Conclusion 



It is obvious from the discussion previous to this chapter and 
from the findings presented in Chapters IV through VII, that the out- 
flow of trained persons from developing countries is a phenomenon that 
will continue to occur so long as the gap — in terms of economic and 
professional rewards -- between underdeveloped and developed countries 
exists. And it seems that there is very little possibility of closing 
this gap in the foreseeable future. Moreover, so long as certain coun- 
tries continue to uphold the basic legal or moral right of individuals 
to decide where they want to live and seek the occupation to which they 
believe themselves entitled, so long will this movement of persons across 
national boundaries continue. 

There is, therefore, no solution to the so-called "brain drain 11 
problem insofar as actually stopping the flow of trained persons is 
concerned. There are, however, certain ways of reducing the volume of 
this flow, and it is here argued that the adoption of these measures is 
a matter that resides largely in the hands of underdeveloped or develop- 
ing countries. Their implementation could, however, be facilitated and 
be made more effective with the assistance of the more affluent countries 

The findings strongly suggest the adoption on a short-term basis 
of a well considered government program for study overseas of persons 
carefully selected not only on the basis of their academic competence or 
professional potential, but also in terms of their attitudes and sense 
of commitment to the country, their perceived role in the country and 
other personality traits end personal circumstances. 

In addition, the findings suggest the development of long-term 
programs designed to improve training and education in the developing 
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nation, to create a favorable climate for research and for the profes- 
sions, and to restructure employment and occupational mechanisms so that 
trained talent is properly utilized, justly recognized and adequately 
rewarded . 

It is recognized that this study, in seeking the answers to a 
limited set of questions, has raised many more. For instance, we still 
cannot say for sure what are the factors that make up a person’s anchor- 
age in his home country. While we have established a negative relation- 
ship between anchorage in the home country and migration, we have not 
determined at what point and how a person becomes anchored to his home 
country, or in the opposite sense, how a person gets dislodged from his 
home country. Is dislodgement from one’s society a process, and is 
migration one of the consequences of this process? If dislodgement is 
a process, is there a way of interrupting it? How and when? Can educa- 
tion help to interrupt this process? On the other hand, does education 
scmetir.es serve, unwittingly, to abet the process? 

The findings from this study have shown rather consistently that 
persons educated in public schools in the Philippines tended to score 
higher on the Anchorage Scale. Not enough data, however, are now avail- 
able to explain why this is so. It would be worthwhile indeed to probe 
this result further to find out why public school-educated people appear 
to be more anchored to the Philippines. 

It would be interesting also to further investigate why persons 
who worked in the Philippine government before they left for U.S. study 
migrated less than those who worked in the private sector. What are the 
conditions of private employment in the Philippines? Not much is known 
about this and it may be useful, for purposes of effecting a program of 
utilizing trained talent and special skills in the Philippines, to look 
into this aspect of the Philippine employment scene. It has been ob- 
served that one problem of developing countries is not so much c’-c pro- 
duction of more trained talent but the failure of these countries to 
create the opportunities for its proper utilization. 

Hopefully, this study has contributed to a better understanding 
of why trained persons migrate from an underdeveloped country, like the 
Philippines, to a developed country like the U.S. A.; who the persons are 
that are apt to emigrate; what situational or social factors contribute 
to their propensity to emigrate; and which of these situational or insti- 
tutional factors may lend themselves to some kind of restructuring or 
manipulation for the purpose of regulating the flow of trained persons 
from a developing country, if this be deemed necessary. In addition, it 
is hoped that this study has opened up more areas for further study that 
may lead to a broader perspective and an enlightened view of the ’’brain 
drain” phenomenon. 
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APPENDIX A 



Type 1 Questionnaire 




I. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



KINDLY read before you begin - 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 



1. Please answer every question, unless you are specifically instruc d 
that the question does not apply to you. 

2. When answering simple recall or factual questions, with a number of 
alternative answers, choose the statement that comes closest to 
year personal circumstances, even if it does not accurately describe 
your situation. 

3. When answering questions that call for your opinion or judgment, 
choose the answer that fits your opinion the best. If you should 
have some doubt about any of them, choose the answer that is closest 
to your general feeling about the statement. 

4. Kindly use the extra sheets provided at the back of this question- 
naire, in case the space provided for your answer to open-ended 
questions is not adequate. 

5. If you have been to the U.S.A. more than once for study or training, 
please answer the questions on the basis of your most recent study 
sojourn in the U.S.A. 
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1. PLEASE fill in the box below: 



: a. Name of educational/ 

: training institution (s) 

: attended in the U.S.A. 


b. Field of 
specialization 


c. Degree 
completed 


d . Ye ar : 




Educational 


Education 


1961-64 : 


: Example: Indiana U. 


Psychology 


Degree 




: New York U. 


Psychology 


None 


1957-58 : 











2. Here are some reasons that most foreign students in American 

universities mention as being important in their decision to study 
in the U.S.A. CHECK the appropriate row and column to show how 
important each of these was to you. 





Very 

Important 


Important 


Somewhat 

Important 


Not : 

Important: 


To gain advanced train- 
ing in my field 










To improve my chances 
of getting a good job 
in the Philippines 










To improve my chances 
of getting a good job 
in the U.S.A. 










To know more about the 
U.S.A. 










Others : Kindly 

specify 











3. What was your source of support as a student in the U.S.A. ? 
CIRCLE your answer(s). 

a. Government scholarship 

b. Privately-sponsored scholarship 

c. Family 

d. Self-supporting, i.e., working part-time 

e. Others? What? 

If on scholarship, kindly give the name of your sponsor 



4. What was the duration of your studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Not more than one year 

b. Over one year but not more than 2 years 

c. Over 2 years but not more than 3 years 

d. Over 3 years but not more than 4 years 

e. Over 4 years but not more than 5 years 

f. Over 5 years 

5. Suppose you are asked to assess the chances for advancement in the 
Philippines of a young Filipino who is planning to go into your 
field of specialization, which of the following would best approxi- 
mate your answer? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Very good 

b . Good 

c. Uncertain 

d. Little 

e. Very little 

6. Were you eager to return to the Philippines at the end of your U.S. 
studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Very much 

b . Much 

c. Uncertain 

d . Somewhat 

e. Not at all 

PLEASE explain your answer to #6 

7. Did you return immediately to the Philippines after your U.S. 
studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No IF "No," why 

8. Did you have a job in the Philippines before you left for study in 
the U.S. A.? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

IF YOUR ANSWER TO #8 IS "YES," please answer #9 and #10, then 
proceed to #11. 

IF YOUR ANSWER TO #8 IS "NO," please skip #9 and #10, and pro- 
ceed immediately to #11. 

9. What kind of job did you have before you left for U.S. studies? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Government job 

b. A job in a private agency 

c. A job in a family enterprise 

d. Self-employed 

e. Others? Kindly specify 
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10. Did you resign or take a leave of absence from your job when you 
left for U.S. study? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Resigned 

b. Took a leave of absence 

c. On special detail 

d. Others? Please specify 

11. How long did you have to wait until you got your first job after 
your U.S. studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Less than 3 months 

b. More than 3 months but not more than 6 months 

c. More than 6 months but not more than 1 year 

d. More than one year 

12. Did you have any problem getting a job after your U.S. studies? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b . No 

If "Yes," was your major problem any of the following? 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Limited openings in my field of specialization 

b. Unacceptable salary offered 

c. Jobs offered were concerned with work I did not care for 

d. No proper connections in the agencies where I desired to work 

e. Absolutely no job openings suitable to my training and 

specialization 

f. None of the above, but something else? 

Kindly specify 

13. What kind of job did you want to have after your U.S. studies? 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Managerial or administrative work 

b . Teaching 

c. Research and development 

d. Professional practice, either on your own or with others 

e. None of the above, but something else? What? 

14. How much did you think, then, was your chance of getting the kind 
of job you wanted (referring to your answer to #13) in the Phixip- 



pines? 


CIRCLE ONE 


a. 


Very much 


b. 


Much 


c. 


Didn't know 


d. 


Little 


e. 


Very little 
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15. In your own opinion, would you say that in the long run, a person 
with your experience and educational qualifications will be better 
off, economically, in the Philippines than in the U.S. A.? 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



16. What kind(s) of job are you doing at present? CIRCLE as many as 
as apply to you. 

a. Research and development 

b. Teaching 

c. Managerial or administrative work 

d. Others? Kindly specify 

17. Which of the jobs you circled in #16, takes more than 50% of your 

working hours? Where? 

Name and address of agency 



18. Which of the following approximates your salary range before you 

left for U.S. study and now? CHECK the appropriate row and column. 
(Kindly indicate if in pesos or dollars by writing P or $ after 
each check.) 







Before 
U.S. Study 


Now : 


a. 


Not over 2,000 annually 






b . 


Over 2,000 but not over 
4,000 annually 






c. 


Over 4,000 but not over 
6,000 annually 






d. 


Over 6,000 but not over 
8,000 annually 






e . 


Over 8,000 but not over 
10,000 annually 






£. 


Over 10,000 but not over 
20,000 annually 






g- 


Over 20,000 but not over 
50,000 annually 






h. 


Over 30,000 annually 







19. 



What is it about your present job that you dislike? 



you like? 



that 
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20. 



Would you say that your satisfaction is greater than your dissatis- 
faction from the job that you now have? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Very much 

b . Much 

c. About the same 

d. Less 

e. Much less 

21. A Filipino with your educational qualifications, will be better off, 
in terms of social prestige and status in a foreign country like the 
U.S.A., than in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

22. What do you think are the reasons why Filipinos in your profession 
or field of specialization choose to live and work in the U.S.A.? 
Mention as many as you can think of in the order of their importance. 



23. What makes Filipinos who studied in the U.S.A. want to return to 
the Philippines after their training or study? Mention as many 
reasons or factors that you know. 



24. Which of the reasons you gave for #22 and #23, would you personally 
give the heaviest weight if you find yourself in a situation where 
you are considering the alternatives of either remaining in the 
Philippines or migrating to the U.S.A.? 
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25. In your own experience , which of the following influenced your re- 
turn to the Philippines after your U.S. studies? CIRCLE as many 
as apply to you but add a CHECK to the most important. 

a. Inability to get the job desired in the U.S.A. 

b. Visa problem 

c. Official or business commitment in the Philippines 

(Example: contract to return to a job) 

d. Purely personal reasons (Ex;unple: homesickness, betrothed 

to someone in the Philippines, inability to adjust to American 
culture, etc.) Kindly specify 



e. Desire to serve my country and people 

f. Others? Please specify 

26. A person with your educational qualifications and ability will find 
it easier to gain professional recognition in the Philippines than 
in a foreign country, like the U.S.A. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 
b ♦ Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

27. Many people say that foreigners, and for that matter, Pilipinos, 
can only be second-class citizens in the U.S.A. How do you feel 
about this? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

28. Of course, we all want these things, but which would influence you 
most in the choice of a job? CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU and 
number them in the order of their importance to you. (Example: 

2-(f); 3- (c) ; etc.). 

a. High salary 

b. A challenging job that allows full expression to ray 
talent or creativity 

c. Congenial co-workers 

d. Opportunities to rise in the organization on my own merit 

e. Modem working conditions and facilities 

f. Economic security for myself and my family 

g. Opportunity to serve and be useful to society 

h. A job that will give me great prestige and status 

i. Others? Kindly specify 
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29. In this day and age, it is not who you are but what you know that 
matters in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

30. Getting recognized on one's own merit is something that does not 
exist in Philippine society. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

31. Who are the members of your family to whom you feel an obligation 
to assist in normal times? CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO ' OU. 

a. Parents (father and mother) 

b. Sons/daughters 

c. Grandparents 

d. Aunts/uncles 

e. Nephews/nieces 

f. Cousins 

g. Others? Who? 

32. Are any of them (referring to your answers to #31) residing in the 
U.S.A.? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

IF "yes," kindly indicate who they are by writing the letter (s) 
corresponding to the list in #31. (Example: b, if you have a son 

or daughter residing in the U.S.A.) Do you have other close rela- 
tives residing in the U.S.A. ? 

a. Yes 

b . No 

33. All advantages and disadvantages considered, I would prefer the 
Filipino family system over all others that I know. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 
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34. Which of the following best describes your father's main occupa- 
tion? CIRCLE ONE. (If your father is retired, circle his occu- 
pation at the time of his retirement; if deceased, circle his 
occupation when still living.) 

a. Doing work, requiring advanced training beyond a college 
degree 

a.l - self-employed 
a. 2 - employed 

b. Farmer, who cultivates his own land 

c. Farmer, but does not own the land he cultivates 

d. Doing work requiring a college degree or its equivalent 

d.l - self-employed 
d.2 - employed 

e. Do^ng work requiring less than a college degree 

f. Owner or co-owner of extensive commercial lands, (not less 
than 100 ha.) big business, i.e., engaged in import -export , 
manufacturing, transportation business, etc., of regional 
or nationwide scope 

g. Owner or co-owner of commercial lands, business, etc. but 
not as extensive as (f) 

h. Unskilled worker or laborer, doing work requiring no training 

i. Skilled or semi-skilled worker, requiring some training 

j. Others? Kindly specify 

35. Please give the exact title of your father's occupation. (Example: 

salesman, electrician, lawyer, political office holder, civil 
service employee, etc.) 



36. 



What is (was) your parents 1 educational attainment? CHECK the 
appropriate row and column. 



Some elementary schooling 


Mother 


Father : 


Elementary school graduate 






Some high school 






High school graduate 






Some college 






College graduate 






More than college graduate 






None of the above 







37 o Considering Philippine standards, how would you classify your 
family? CIRCLE ONE. 
a e Wealthy 

b. Upper middle class 

c. Middle class 

d. Lower middle class 
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38. Which of these do you own or expect to inherit in the Philippines? 
CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU. 



a. 


Land and/or any piece of real estate 




b. 


Business interests or holdings 




c. 


Some kind of a professional venture, e. g. , 
clinic, etc. 


law firm. 


d. 


Others? Kindly specify 




e. 


None 




What is the standard of living generally attained by a person of 


your educational qualifications in the Philippines 


? CIRCLE ONE. 


a. 


Well-off 




b. 


Above average 




c. 


Average 




d. 


Below average 




e. 


Uncertain 




"I believe that my U.S. training is wasted in the 


Philippines . " 


CIRCLE 


ONE. 




a. 


Strongly agree 




b. 


Agree 




c. 


Uncertain 




d. 


Disagree 




e. 


Strongly disagree 





41. How many of the Filipinos that you know, who have gone to the U.S.A. 
for study/training have stayed on or are now resi .ents there? 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Almost all 

b. More than half 

c. Less than half 

d. Few 

e . None 

42. "My U.S. experience has taught me to value the Philippines more." 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

NOW, let ! s turn to some more questions about yourself, about the 
Philippines and about your thinking regarding the role that highly- 
educated Filipinos, like yourself, can take, in order to speed Philippine 
development. 



ERIC 
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43. What schools in the Philippines did you attend? CHECK the appro- 
priate row and column that describes the school you attended and 
kindly supply the needed information: 



Educational 

level 


Name of School 


Ownei 

Public 


:ship 

Private 


Degree § year: 
completed : 


a. Elementary- 










b . Secondary 










College/ 
c. University 











44. What was your main source of support as a college student in the 
Philippines? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Family 

b. Scholarship (Please specify the name of your sponsor) 



c. Self-supporting 

d. Others? Kindly specify 

45. How would you rank yourself when you graduated from college? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Upper 25% of my graduating class 

b. Within the top 50% of my graduating class 

c. Within the top 75% of my graduating class 

d. Below the top 75% of my graduating class 

46. What honors/awards did you receive in college or university? (If 

none, please write "None. M ) 



47. Do you agree that you have a greater obligation than those who have 
less education to contribute to your country's development? 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



0 
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48. As one who has gone through the Philippine school system, which 
aspect of the system do you think is weakest? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Teachers 

b. Teacher- training 

c. Curriculum 

d. Administrative set-up 

e. Textbooks, laboratories, library facilities 

f. Others? What? 

In your opinion, which level of the educational system needs to 
be attended first by the authorities concerned? (Example: 
secondary level) 

49. What organization (s) in the Philippines were you a member of at 

the time you left for U.S. studies. CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU. 

a. Civic clubs 

b. Social, athletic, or recreational organizations 

c. Political organizations 

d. Professional organizations 

e. Business organizations 

f. School/university alumni organizations 

g. Others? What? 

h . None 

50. Were you an officer at one time or other in these organizations? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

51. What organization (s) are you a member of at present? Please write 

the letter corresponding to the organization as listed in #49 and 
indicate whether in the Philippines or elsewhere. 



52. Is there or has there been any problem in the Philippines of 

national importance that you want (wanted) to do something about? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If "yes," kindly mention what this problem is 



53. Nepotism and corruption are part and parcel of the Filipino way of 
life. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 
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54. There is nothing anyone can do to stop or even minimize nepotism 
and corruption in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



55. 



What, in your own experience, are - 

a. the sources of greatest frustration and dissatisfaction of 
individuals in your profession in the Philippines? 



b, the sources of satisfaction, if any? 



56. There is room at the top for any individual who is hard-working and 
truly competent in his profession in the Philippines. 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

57. What have you observed are the surest ways of getting ahead in the 
Philippines? CIRCLE TWO, 

a. To be a member of a rich family 

b. To be well educated 

c. To have influential friends and relatives in government 

and industry , 

d. Ability and hard work in one’s line of specialization 

( e. Something else? Kindly specify 

58. All things being equal, it is easier for a Filipino to rise to an 
executive position in the U.S.A. than in the Philippines. 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



59. All advantages and disadvantages considered, I would still choose 
to live in the Philippines if I were faced with a choice. 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

60. How old were you when you left for U.S^ studies? CIRCLE your 

answer. (If you have been in the U.S.A. more than once, for train- 
ing or study, please circle your age the first time, second time, 
etc., that you have gone to the U.S.A. Example : If you were less 

than 25 years old the first tiime, then CIRCLE (a) and write "first 
time" after the statement. 

a. 25 years old or less 

b. Over 25 years but not more than 30 years old 

c. Over 30 years but not more than 35 years old 

d. Over 35 years but not more than 40 years old 

e. Over 40 years but not more than 45 years old 

f. Over 45 years but not more than 50 years old 

g. Over 50 years old 

61. When and where were you born? Date of birth 

Place of birth 

62. Comparing yourself with Filipino friends and colleagues who are now 
residents of the U.S.A., would you say that you are -- CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Better off, in every sense of the word 

b. Better off, only in some respects 

c. About the same 

d. Less well off 

e. Worse off 

IF your answer to #62 is (b) will you kindly explain? 



63. The Philippines will remain a poor country, unless Filipinos become 
completely Westernized. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



64. "I do not think I can live for a long time in a foreign country away 
from my family and the way of life I have been used to in the 
Philippines." CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

65. Generally speaking, each one of us feels certain things are quite 
important. What do you personally consider important in life? 

Kindly list them down in the order of their importance to you. 



66. One's loyalty to his country ends where loyalty to himself and his 
family begins. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c . Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

' 1 . What is your civil status? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Single 

b . Married 

c. Widow/widower 

d. Separated/divorced 

If your answer to #67 is b, c, or d, kindly answer the following: 

67.1 Year of marriage 

67.2 Citizenship of spouse 

67.3 Number of children 

67.4 If married at the time of U.S. study, did your family join 
you in the U.S. A.? CIRCLE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

68. What is your sex? CIRCLE your answer. 

a. Male 

b . Female 

69. Of what country are you a citizen of? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Philippines 

b. U.S. A. 

c. Others? Kindly specify 
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70. Where have you resided longest in the Philippines? 

71. Have you, at any point in your life, considered emigrating to 
another country? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If "yes," kindly mention what kept you or what is keeping you from 
carrying out your desire to emigrate, 



72. Would you care to give any remarks or suggestions as to how the 
Philippines can attract and involve highly educated and ambitious 
Filipinos, like yourself, in the country's (Philippines) development 
projects? 



HAVE YOU ANSWERED ALL QUESTIONS? 
Please go over the questionnaire again 
to check if you missed answering any. 



Thank you very much for your help! 



4-15-68 
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appendix b 



Type II Questionnaire 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 94305 

Cable AdUrefls: SIDKC, Stanford 

Stanford International Dev u lopmrut 
Juiitcaiiott Center (SIDHC) 



Dear 

This is an appeal for your kind help and participation in a research 
study that I am conducting in connection with my doctoral thesis in 
education here at Stanford University. The study is under the auspices 
of the Stanford International Development Education Center (SIDEC), 
Stanford University. 

The study seeks to identify and specify the factors associated with 
the exodus of scientists, engineers, and other professionals from 
poor to rich countries, with the Philippines as the focus of this 
investigation. 

Your name was drawn by stratified random sampling from a list of 
Filipinos issued passports for study or training in the USA during 
the years from 1960 to 1965. This list was obtained from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Republic of the Philippines, through 
the invaluable assistance of the National Science Development Board, 
Manila. Your family/ friends/employer in the Philippines were most 
generous in supplying me with your US address. 

As the first and most important step in this study, I am sending you 
herewith a self-administered questionnaire which I am earnestly 
requesting you to fill in. Please note that the questionnaire is 
not a test of knowledge or competence in any field. There are no 
right or wrong answers to the questions posed. The questionnaire is 
a combination of simple recall or factual questions and subjective 
statements for which all that is needed is your honest opinion. So 
please answer every question in terms of your knowledge, feelings, 
judgment, experience, and personal circumstances , as the case may be. 

Inasmuch as this study is interested only in aggregate answers to each 
question, you need not identify yourself in the questionnaire. All 
information gathered by this study will be treated as strictly 
confidential and used only for the purpose stated above. In order, 
however, for this questionnaire to be of value, it is very important 
that no question be left unanswered. 



It is recognized that completing this questionnaire will take at 
least one hour of your precious time. Relying however on your good- 
will and dynamic interest in contemporary issues, of which this study 
is one, X trust that you will find time to give me your most valuable 
cooperation by completing this questionnaire. Perhaps, if it would 
not be too much of an imposition, you would be willing to share your 
views further on this topic in an interview, at your convenience, 
about which I shall contact you at a later date. 

In return for your participation in this study, you will receive a 
copy of the resume of the findings or results of this investigation, 
which I hope will be ready on or before June 1969. 

1 shall greatly appreciate your sending back the completed question- 
naire in the enclosed addressed stamped envelope, preferably not 
later than one week after receiving it. 

Maraming salamat po! 



Cordially 




/ / 



JRCrcd 



Enclosure 



Social Research Questionnaire 
on U.S. Educated/Trained Filipinos 
(1960 - 1965 ) 



Under the auspices of: 

Stanford International 

Development Education Center 
School of Education 
Stanford University 



1968 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



KINDLY read before you begin - 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 



1. Please answer every question, unless you are specifically instructed 
that the question does not apply to you* 

2. When answering simple recall or factual questions, with a number of 
alternative answers, choose the statement that comes closest to your 
personal circumstances, even if it does not accurately describe your 
situation. 

3. When answering questions that call for your opinion or judgment, 
choose the answer that fits your opinion the best. If you should 
have some doubt about any of them, choose the answer that is closest 
to your general feeling about the statement. 

4. Kindly use the extra sheets provided at the back of your questionnaire, 
in case the space provided for your answer to open-ended questions is 
not adequate . 

5. If you have been to the U.S.A. more than once for study or retraining, 
please answer the questions on the basis of your most recent study 
sojourn to the U.S.A. 
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1. PLEASE fill i.n the box below: 



a. Name of educational/ 
training institution (s) 
attended in the U.S.A. 


b. Field of 
specialization 


c. Degree 
completed 


d. Year 


Example: Indiana U. 

New York U. 


Educational 

Psychology 

Psychology 


Education 

Degree 

None 


1961-64 

1957-58 











2. Here are some reasons that most foreign students in American 

universities mention as being important in their decision to study 
in the U.S.A. CHECK the appropriate row and column to show how 
important each of these was to you. 





Very 

Important 


Important 


Somewhat 

Important 


Not : 

Important : 


To gain advanced train- 
ing in my field 










To improve my chances 
of getting a good job 
in the Philippines 










To improve my chances 
of getting a good job 
in the U.S.A. 










To know more about the 
U.S.A. 










Others : Kindly 

specify 











3. What was your source of support as a student in the U.S.A. ? 
CIRCLE your answer(s). 

a. Government scholarship 

b. Privately-sponsored scholarship 

c. Family 

d. Self-supporting, i.e., working part-time 

e. Others? What? 



If on scholarship, kindly give the name of your sponsor. 



4. What was the duration of your studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Not more than one year 

b . Over one year but not more than 2 years 

c. Over 2 years but not more than 3 years 

d. Over 3 years but not more than 4 years 

e. Over 4 years but not more than 5 years 

f. Over 5 years 



5. 



6 . 



Suppose you are asked to assess the chances for advancement in the 
Philippines of a young Filipino who is planning to go into your 
field of specialization. Which of the following would best approxi- 
mate your answer? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Very good 

b . Good 

c . Uncertain 

d. Little 

e. Very little 

Were you eager to return to the Philippines at the end of your U.S. 
studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a . Very much 

b . Much 

c . Uncertain 

d . Somewhat 

e. Not at all 



PLEASE explain your answer to #6. 



7. Did you return immediately to the Philippines after your U.S. 
studies? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No IF "No," why? 



8. Did you have a job in the Philippines before you left for study in 
the U.S. A.? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b . No 

IF YOUR ANSWER TO #8 IS "YES," please answer #9 and #10, then 
proceed to #11 . 

IF YOUR ANSWER TO #8 IS "NO," please skip #9 and #10, and proceed 
immediately to #11. 
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9 . 



What kind of job did you have before you left for U.S. studies?. 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Government job 

b. A job in a private agency 

c. A job in a family enterprise 

d. Self-employed 

e. Others? Kindly specify, 

10. Did you resign or take a leave of absence from your job when you 
left for U.S, study? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Resigned 

b. Took a leave of absence 

c. On special detail 

d. Others? Please specify, 

11. How long did you have to wait until you got your first job after 
your U.S. studies? CIRCLE ONE, 

a. Less than 3 months 

b. More than 3 months but not more than 6 months 

c. More than 6 months but not more than 1 year 

d. More than one year 

12. Did you have any problem getting a job after your U.S. studies? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If T, YES, tf was your major problem any of the following? 

CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Limited openings in my field of specialization 

b. Unacceptable salary offered 

c. Jobs offered were concerned with work I did not care for 

d. No proper connections in the agencies I desired to work 

e. Absolutely no job openings suitable to my training and 

specialization 

f. None of the above, but something else? Kindly specify. 



13. What kind of job did you like to have after your U.S. studies? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Managerial or administrative work 

b . Teaching 

c. Research and development 

d. Professional practice, either on your own or with others 

e. None of the above, but something else? What? 
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14. How much did you think, then, was your chances of getting the kind 
of job you wanted (referring to your answer to #13) in the 
Philippines? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Very much 

b . Much 

c . Didn ' t know 

d. Little 

e. Very little 



15. In your own opinion, would you say that in the long run, a person 
with your experience and education qualifications will be better 
off, economically, in the Philippines than in the U.S.A.? CIRCLE 
ONE . 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



16. What kind(s) of job are you doing at present? CIRCLE as many as 
apply to you. 

a. Research and development 

b . Teaching 

c. Managerial or administrative work 

d. Others? Kindly specify. 

17. Which of the jobs you circled in #16 takes more than 50% of your 

working hours? Where? 

Name and address of agency 
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18. Which of the following approximates your salary range before you 

left for U.S. study and now? CHECK the appropriate row and column. 
[Kindly indicate if in pesos or dollars by writing P or $ after 
each check) 







Before 
U.S. study 


Now : 


a. 


Not over 2,000 annually 






b. 


Over 2,000 but not over 
4,000 annually 






c. 


Over 4,000 but not over 
6,000 annually 






d. 


Over 6,000 but not over 
8,000 annually 






e. 


Over 8,000 but not over 
10,000 annually 






f. 


Over 10,000 but not over 
20,000 annually 






g- 


Over 20,000 but not over 
30,000 annually 






h. 


Over 30,000 annually 







19. What is it about your present job that you dislike? 



that you like? 



20. Would you say that your satisfaction is greater than your dissatis- 
faction from the job that you now have? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Very much 

b . Much 

c. About the same 

d. Less 

e. Much less 

21. A Filipino with your educational qualifications will be better off, 
in terms of social prestige and status, in a foreign country like 
the U.S. A. than in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c . Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



0 
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22. What do you think are the reasons why Filipinos in your profession 
or field of specialisation choose to live and work in the U.S.A.? 
Mention as many as you can think of in the order of their importance. 



23, What makes Filipinos who studied in the U.S.A. want to return to 
the Philippines after their training or study? Mention as many 
reasons or factors that you knew. 



24, Which of the reasons you gave for #22 and #23 would you personally 
give the heaviest weight if you find yourself in a situation where 
you are considering the alternatives of either remaining in the 
Philippines or migrating to the U.S.A.? 



25. In your own experience, which of the following influenced your 

decision to work and live in the U.S.A,? CIRCLE as many as apply 
to you but add a CHECK to the most important. 

a. Dissatisfaction with conditions in the Philippines 

b. U.S. attraction in terms of jobs available, high salary, 
standard of living, professional opportunities, etc. 

c. Unique personal circumstances (Example: My family moved 

to the U.S.A., I married an American citizen, etc.) 

d. Purely personal reasons, like love for adventure, desire 
for independence and freedom from my family, etc.) 

e. Others? Please specify. 
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26. 



Whatever answer you gave to #25, please explain your answer by 
pointing out what particular situation, event, or condition in- 
fluenced your decision. For example, if you circled [a) , an 
explanation may be -- "lack of employment opportunities in my 
field, or too much nepotism in the office where I worked." 



27. A person with your educational qualifications and ability will find 
it easier to gain professional recognition in the Philippines than 
in a foreign country, like the U.S.A. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

28. Many people say that foreigners, and for that matter, Filipinos, 
can only be second-class citizens in the U.S.A. How do you feel 
about this? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

29. Of course, we all want these things, but which would influence you 
most in the choice of a job? CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU and 
number them in order of their importance to you. (Example: 
l-(b); 2-(f); 3-(c) ; etc.) 

a. High salary 

b. A challenging job that allows full expression to my talent 
or creativity 

c. Congenial co-workers 

d. Opportunity to rise in the organization on my own merit 

e. Modem working conditions and facilities 

f. Economic security for myself and my family 

g. Opportunity to serve and be useful to society 

h. A job that will give me great prestige and status 

i. Others? Kindly specify. 



30. In this day and age, it is not who you are but what you know that 
matters in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 
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31. Getting recognized on one's own merit is something that does not 
exist in Philippine society. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

32. Who are the members of your family whom you feel an obligation 
to assist in normal times? CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU. 

a. Parents (father and mother) 

b. Sons /daughters 

c . Grandparents 

d. Aunts/uncles 

e. Nephews/neices 

f. Cousins 

g. Others? Who? 

33. Are any of them (referring to your answers to #32) residing in the 
U.S.A.? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

IF "yes," kindly indicate who they are by writing the letter(s) 
corresponding to the list in #32. (Example: b, if you have a son 

or daughter residing in the U.S.A.) 



34. "All advantages and disadvantages considered, I would prefer the 
Filipino family system over all others that I know." CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c . Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 
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35. Which of the following best describes your father's main occupation? 
CIRCLE ONE. (If your father is retired, circle his occupation at 
the time of his retirement; if deceased, circle his occupation when 
still living.) 

a. Doing work, requiring advanced training beyond a college degree 

a.l - self-employed 
a. 2 - employed 

b. Farmer, who cultivates his own land 

c. Farmer, but does not own the land he cultivates 

d. Doing work requiring a college degree or its equivalent 

d.l - self-employed 
d. 2 - employed 

e. Doing work requiring less than a college degree 

f. Owner or co-owner of extensive commercial lands (not less 
than 100 ha.), big business, i.e., engaged in import -export , 
manufacturing, transportation business, etc., of regional 

or nationwide scope 

g. Owner or co-owner of commercial lands, business, etc., but 
not as extensive as (f) 

h. Unskilled worker or laborer, doing work requiring no training 

i. Skilled or semi-skilled worker, requiring some training 

j. Others? Kindly specify. 



36. Please give the exact title of your father’s occupation. (Example: 
salesman, electrician, lawyer, political office holder, civil 
service employee, etc.) 



37. What is (was) your parents 1 educational attainment? CHECK the 
appropriate row and column. 



Some elementary schooling 


Mother 


Father : 


Elementary school graduate 






Some high school 






High school graduate 






Some college 






College graduate 






More than college graduate 






None of the above 







38. Considering Philippine standards, how would you classify your 
family? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Wealthy 

b. Upper middle class 

c. Middle class 

d. Lower middle class 
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39. Which of these do you own or expect to inherit in the Philippines? 
CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU. 

a. Land and/or any piece of real estate 

b. Business interests or holdings 

c. Some kind of a professional venture, e.g., law firm, 
clinic, etc. 

d. Others: Kindly specify. 



e . None 

40. What is the standard of living generally attained by a person of 
your educational qualifications in the Philippines? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Well-off 

b . Above average 

c. Average 

d. Below average 

e . Uncertain 

41. "I believe that mv U.S. training will be wasted in the Philippines." 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

42. How many of the Filipinos that you know who have come to the U.S. A. 
for study/^raining have stayed on or are now residents here? CIRCLE 
ONE. 

a. Almost all 
b . More than half 

c. Less than half 

d. Few 

e . None 

43. 'My U.S. experience has taught me to value the "hilippines more." 
CIRCLE ONE.* 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



NOW, let's turn to some more questions about yourself, about the Philip- 
pines, and about your thinking regarding the role that highly educated 
Filipinos, like yourself, can take in order to speed Philippine develop- 
ment. 
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44. What schools in the Philippines did you attend? CHECK the appro- 
priate row and column that describes the school you attended and 
kindly supply the needed information: 



Educational 

level 


Name of School 


Ownt 

Public 


>rship 

Private 


Degree § year: 
completed : 


1 . Elementary 










2 . Secondary 










3. College/ 
University 











45. What was your main source of support as a college student in the 
Philippines? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Family 

b. Scholarship - Please specify the name of your sponsor 



c. Self-supporting 

d. Others? Kindly specify. 

46. How would you rank yourself when you graduated from college? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Upper 25% of my graduating class 

b. Within the top 50% of my graduating class 

c. Within the top 75% of my graduating class 

d. Below the top 75% of my graduating class 

47. What honors/awards did you receive in college or university? 

(If none, please write "None.”) 



48. De you agree that you have a greater obligation than those who have 
less education to contribute to your country's development? CIRCLE 
ONE . 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 
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49. As one who has gone through the Philippine school system, which 
aspect of the system do you think is weakest? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Teachers 

b . Teacher-training 

c. Curriculum 

d. Administrative set-up 

e. Textbooks, laboratories, library facilities 

f. Others? What? 

In your opinion, which level of the educational system needs to be 
attended first by the authorities concerned? (Example: secondary 

level) 

50. What organization(s) in the Philippines were you a member of at the 
time you left for U.S. studies? CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY TO YOU. 

a. Civic clubs 

b. Social, athletic, or recreational organizations 

c. Political organizations 

d. Professional organizations 

e. Business organizations 

f. School/university alumni organizations 

g. Others? What? 

h . None 

51. Were you an officer at one time or other in these organizations? 
CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

52. What organization (s) are you a member of at present? Please write 

the letter corresponding to the organization as listed in #50 and 
indicate whether in the Philippines or elsewhere. 



53. Is there or has there been any problem in the Philippines of national 
importance that you want (wanted) to do something about? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b . None 

If "yes" kindly mention what this problem is. 
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54. Nepotism and corruption are part and parcel of the Filipino way of 



life . 


CIRCLE ONE. 


a. 


Strongly agree 


b. 


Agree 


c . 


Uncertain 


d. 


Dis agree 


e . 


Strongly disagree 



55. There is nothing anyone can do to stop or even minimize nepotism 
and corruption in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



56, 



What, in your own experience, are -- 

a. the sources of greatest frustration and sissatisfaction of 
individuals in your profession in the Philippines? 



b. the sources of satisfaction, if any? 



57. 



There is room at the top for any individual who is hard-working and 
truly competent in his profession in the Philippines. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 



58. What have you observed are the surest ways of getting ahead in the 
Philippines? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. To be a member of a rich family 

b. To be well educated 

c. To have influential friends and relatives in government 
and industry 

d. Ability and hard work in one ! s line of specialization 

e. Something else? Kindly specify. 
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59. All things being equal, it is easier for a Filipino to raise to an 
executive position in the U.S.A. than in the Philippines. CIRCLE 
ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

60. All advantages and disadvantages considered, I would still choose 
to live in the Philippines if I were faced with a choice. CIRCLE 
ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c . Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

61. How old were you when you left for U.S. studies? CIRCLE your 

answer. (If you have been to the U.S.A. more than once, for train- 
ing or study, please circle your age the first time, second time, 
etc., that you have gone to the U.S.A. Example : If you were less 

than 25 years old the first time, then CIRCLE (a) and write "first 



le" 


after 


the statement 


0 












a. 


Less 


than 25 ; 


years 


old 










b . 


Over 


25 


years 


but 


not 


more 


than 


30 


years 


old 


c . 


Over 


30 


years 


but 


not 


more 


than 


35 


years 


old 


d. 


Over 


35 


years 


but 


not 


more 


than 


40 


years 


old 


e . 


Over 


40 


years 


but 


not 


more 


than 


45 


years 


old 


f. 


Over 


45 


years 


but 


not 


more 


than 


50 


years 


old 


g- 


Over 


50 


years 


old 















62. When and where were you bom? 

Date of birth Place of birth 

63. Comparing yourself with friends and colleagues in the Philippines 
who have obtained the same type and level of education here in the 
U.S.A. as you have, would you say that you are -- CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Better off, in every sense of the word 

b. Better off, only in some respects 

c. About the same 

d. Less well off 

e. Worse off 



If your answer to #63 is (b) will you kindly explain? 
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64. The Philippines will remain a poor country, unless Filipinos become 
completely Westernized. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

65. "I do not think I can live for a long time in a foreign country 
away from my family and the way of life I have been used to in the 
Philippines." CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

66. Generally speaking, each one of us feels certain things are quite 
important. What do you personally consider important in life? 
Kindly list them in the order of their importance to you. 



67. One's loyalty to his country ends where loyalty to himself and his 
family begins. CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Uncertain 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

68. What is your civil status? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Single 

b . Married 

c. Widow/widower 

d. Separated/divorced 

If your answer to #68 is b, c, or d, kindly answer the following: 

68.1 Year of marriage 

68.2 Citizenship of spouse 

68.3 Number of children ' 

68.4 If married at the time of U.S. study, did your family 
join you in the U.S. A.? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 



0 
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69 . 



What is your sex? CIRCLE your answer. 

a. Male 

b . Female 

70. What country are you a citizen of? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Philippines 

b. U.S.A. 

c. Others? Kindly specify. 

If your answer to #70 is (a), what type of U.S. visa do you hold? 



71. Where have you resided longest in the Philippines? 



72. Are you planning to return permanently to the Philippines at some 
future date? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

IF "yes/* when? CIRCLE ONE. 

a. Approximately five years from now 

b. Approximately ten years from now 

c. Approximately fifteen years from now 

d. Approximately twenty years from now 

73. Would you care to give any remarks or suggestions as to how the 
Philippines can attract and involve highly educated and ambitious 
Filipinos like yourself in the country* s (Philippines) development 
projects? 



HAVE YOU ANSWERED ALL QUESTIONS? 
Please go over the questionnaire again 
to check if you missed answering any. 



Thank you very much for your help! 

J. R. Cortes 
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APPENDIX C 



Comparison of Responses of Non-Migrants and Migrants 
to Each of the Eleven Items on 
the Anchorage Scale 




Comparison of the Responses of Migrants and Non-Migrants 
to the Items on the Anchorage Scale 



Item #6: Were you eager to return to the Philippines at the end of 

your U.S. studies? 





% Migrants 


N 


Very much 


11.2 (13) 


116 


Much 


14.0 ( 7) 


50 


Uncertain 


54.8 (17) 


31 


Somewhat 


42.9 (12) 


28 


Not at all 


60.7 (17) 


28 




66 


253 


Missing answer (1) 


X 2 = 51.895, 


df = 4, p < .001 



Item #34: All advantages and disadvantages considered, I would prefer 

the Filipino family system over all others that I know. 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


27.0 (24) 


89 


Agree 


26.5 (31) 


117 


Uncertain 


15.4 ( 4) 


26 


Disagree 


33.3 ( 6) 


18 


Strongly disagree 


25.0 ( 1) 


4 




66 


254 



X^ = 2.086, df = 4, NS 



Item #41: I believe that my U.S. training is/will be wasted in the 

Philippines . 

% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


35.3 ( 6) 


17 


Agree 


14.3 ( 3) 


21 


Uncertain 


60.0 (15) 


25 


Disagree 


23.1 (28) 


121 


Strongly disagree 


20.3 (14) 


69 




66 


253 


Missing answer (1) 


X 2 = 18.923, 


df = 4, p < .001 
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Item #43: My U.S. experience has taught me to value the Philippines 

more . 





% Migrants 


N 


Strongly agree 


17.6 (13) 


74 


Agree 


26.7 (27) 


101 


Uncertain 


35.6 (16) 


45 


Disagree 


26.9 ( 7) 


26 


Strongly disagree 


40.0 ( 2) 


5 




65 


251 



Missing answer (4) X* = 5.432, df = 4, NS 



Item #48: Do you agree that you have a greater obligation than those 

who have less education to contribute to your country* s 
development ? 

°L Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


16.4 (20) 


122 


Agree 


29.4 (32) 


109 


Uncertain 


57.1 ( 4) 


7 


Disagree 


63.6 ( 7) 


11 


Strongly disagree 


60.0 ( 3) 


5 




66 


254 




X 2 = 21.130, 


df = 4, p < .001 



Item #54: Nepotism and corruption are part and parcel of the Filipino 

way of life. 

% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


36.2 (25) 


69 


Agree 


25.7 (29) 


113 


Uncertain 


28.6 ( 8) 


28 


Disagree 


7.3 ( 3) 


41 


Strongly disagree 


33.3 ( 1) 


3 




66 


254 




X 2 = 11.383, 


df = 4, p < .05 
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Item #55: 



Item #60: 



Item #64: 



O 




There is nothing anyone can do to stop or even minimize 
nepotism and corruption in the Philippines. 





% Migrants 


N 


Strongly agree 


n.i 


( 1) 


9 


Agree 


42.9 


( 9) 


21 


Uncertain 


26.7 


( 8) 


30 


Disagree 


25.6 


(34) 


133 


Strongly disagree 


23.0 


(14), 


61 




66 


254 



X 2 = 4.455, df = 4, NS 



All advantage? and disadvantages considered, I would still 
choose to live in the Philippines if I were faced with a 
choice . 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


16.2 (13) 


80 


Agree 


20.9 (19) 


91 


Uncertain 


40.0 (16) 


40 


Disagree 


41.9 (23) 


31 


Strongly disagree 


62.5 ( 5) 


8 




66 


250 


Missing answer (4) 


X 2 = 18.693, 


df = 4, p < .001 



The Philippines will remain a poor country, unless Filipinos 
become completely Westernized, 



Strongly 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 
Missing answer (2) 



% Migrants 


N 


28,6 


( 2) 


7 


25.0 


( 5) 


20 


35.7 


(10) 


28 


25.7 


(37) 


144 


20.8 


(11) 


53 




65 




X 2 = 2 


.178, df = 4, 


NS 
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Item #65: I do not think I can live for a long time in a foreign country 
away from my family and the way of life I have been used to in 
the Philippines. 



% Migrants 



N 



Item #67: 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 



One's loyalty to his country 
and his family begins. 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 



5.9 


( 2) 


34 


17.7 


(ID 


62 


30.2 


(13) 


43 


32.2 


(29) 


90 


44.0 


mi 


25 




66 


254 


2 

X = 15 


.777, df = 


4, p < .01 


ends where loyalty 


to himself 



% Migrants 


N 


43.8 ( 7) 


16 


31.4 (16) 


51 


28.2 (11) 


39 


22.7 (25) 


120 


18.4 ( 7) 


38 


66 


254 



x 2 = 5.232, df = 4, NS 
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APPENDIX D 



Comparison of the Responses of the Non-Migrants and 
Migrants to Each of the Eleven Items on the 
Comparative Opportunity Scale 




Comparison of the Responses of the Migrants and Non-Migrants 
to the Items on the Comparative Opportunity Scale 



Item #5: Suppose you are asked to assess the chances for advancement 

in the Philippines of a young Filipino who is planning to go 
into your field of specialization. Which of the following 
would best approximate your answer? 

% Migrants N 



Very good 


20.9 (19) 


91 


Good 


24.0 (24) 


100 


Uncertain 


28.6 (12) 


42 


Little 


42.9 ( 6) 


14 


Very little 


71.4 ( 5) 


7 




66 


254 




X 2 = 11.173, 


df = 4, p < .05 



Item #14: How much did you think then was your chance of getting the 

job you wanted (referring to job desired after U.S. study) 
in the Philippines? 



7o Migrants N 



Very much 


22.9 (25) 


109 


Much 


15.9 (11) 


69 


Uncertain 


38.5 (10) 


26 


Little 


43.5 (10) 


23 


Very little 


62.5 (10) 


16 




66 


243 




X 2 = 20.247, 


df = 4, p < .001 



Missing answer (11) 
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Item #1 5 : In your own opinion, would you say that in the long run, a 

person with your experience and educational qualification 
will be better off economically in the Philippines than in 
the U.S.A.? 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


7.0 ( 3) 


43 


Agree 


5.6 ( 2) 


36 


Uncertain 


41.1 (23) 


56 


Disagree 


32.3 (21) 


65 


Strongly disagree 


32.1 (17) 


53 




66 


253 




X 2 = 24.826, 


df = 4, p < .001 



Item #21: A Filipino with your educational qualifications will be 

better off in terms of social prestige and status in a 
foreign country like the U.S.A. than in the Philippines. 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


23.7 ( 9) 


38 


Agree 


25. S (16) 


62 


Uncertain 


25.4 (15) 


59 


Disagree 


31.9 (22) 


69 


Strongly disagree 


16.0 ( 4) 


25 




66 


254 




X 2 = 2.651, df = 4, 


NS 



Item #27: A person with your educational qualifications and ability 

will find it easier to gain professional recognition in the 
Philippines than in a foreign country like the U.S.A. 



7o Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


14.5 ( 8) 


55 


Agree 


27.0 (17) 


63 


Uncertain 


28.6 (16) 


56 


Disagree 


30.6 (19) 


62 


Strongly disagree 


33.3 ( 6) 


18 




66 


254 




X 2 = 5.173, df = 4, 


NS 
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Item #28: 



Many people say that foreigners, and for that matter, 
Filipinos, can only be second-class citizens in the U.S.A. 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 

2 

Missing answer (3) X 



8.3 ( 3) 36 

13.1 ( 8) 61 

17.0 ( 9) 53 

40.3 (29) 72 

58.6 (17) 29 

66 251 



= 36.732, df - 4, p < .001 



Item #30: In this day and age, it is not who you are but what you know 

that matters in the Philippines. 





% Migrants 


_N_ 


Strongly agree 


21.2 ( 7) 


33 


Agree 


15.2 (10) 


66 


Uncertain 


29.3 (12) 


41 


Disagree 


28.8 (21) 


73 


Strongly disagree 


41.0 (16) 


39 




66 


252 



2 

Missing answer (2) X = 9.475, df = 4, p < .05 



Item #31: Getting recognized on one’s own merit is something that does 

not exist in Philippine society. 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


33.3 ( 9) 


27 


Agree 


26.1 (12) 


46 


Uncertain 


42.9 (15) 


35 


Disagree 


20.5 (25) 


122 


Strongly disagree 


20.8 ( 5) 


24 




66 


254 



x 2 = 8.184, df = 4, p < .10 NS 
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Item #40: 



What is the standard of living generally attained by a 
person of your educational qualifications in the Philippines? 



% Migrants N 



Well-off 
Above average 
Uncertain 
Average 
Below average 

2 

Missing answer (1) X 



23.1 ( 6) 26 

27.1 (38) 140 

80.0 ( 4) 5 

21.5 (17) 79 

33.3 ( 1) 3 

66 253 



= 8.677, df = 4, p < . 10 NS 



Item #57: There is room at the top for any individual who is hardworking 

and truly competent in his profession in the Philippines, 





% Migrants 


N 


Strongly agree 


14.5 (11) 


76 


Agree 


25.3 (25) 


99 


Uncertain 


38.0 (19) 


50 


Disagree 


21.1 ( 4) 


19 


Strongly disagree 


70.0 ( 7) 


10 




66 


254 




x 2 = 19.330, 


df = 4, p < .001 



Item #59: All things being equal, it is easier for a Filipino to rise 

to an executive position in the U.S.A. than in the 
Philippines. 



% Migrants N 



Strongly agree 


31.4 (11) 


35 


Agree 


34.5 (19) 


55 


Uncertain 


28.2 (22) 


78 


Disagree 


17.9 (12) 


67 


Strongly disagree 


11.1 ( 2) 


18 




66 


253 



Missing answer (1) 



7.157, df = 4, NS 
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APPENDIX E 



Tables 




TABLE 1 



Frequency Distribution for Scores on the Anchorage 
Scale of Non-Migrants and Migrants 



Anchorage Scale Score 


Migrants 


Non-Migrants 




% 


N 


% 


N 


51-53 


1.51 


1 


1.66 


3 


48-50 


3.03 


2 


9.57 


18 


45-47 


3.03 


2 


17.02 


32 


42-44 


10.60 


7 


22.87 


43 


39-41 


19.69 


13 


1S.08 


34 


36-38 


15.15 


10 


14.89 


28 


33-35 


19.69 


13 


8.51 


16 


30-32 


15.15 


10 


2.12 


4 


27-29 


6.06 


4 


3.19 


6 


24-26 


3.03 


2 


2.12 


4 


21-23 


3.03 


2 


0.0 


0 




99-9 


06 


99.9 


188 



TABLE 2 

Comparison of the Mean Scores of Migrants and 
Non-Migrants on the Anchorage Scale 



* 

N Means SD 



Migrants 

Non-Migrants 



64 36.7 5.731 

180 41.0 5.628 



COMBINED 



244 39.93 5.96 



F ratio = 27.976, df = 1 & 242, p < .001 



* 

Note: Cases with missing answers were excluded from the 

computation of the mean of the scores of each group. 
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TABLE 3 



Migration by Anchorage Scale Score 



Anchorage Scale Score 

Low AS ( < 39) 
High AS ( > 39) 



7. Migrants 

41.4 (41) 
16.1 (25) 



N 



99 

155 



Totals 



66 



254 



X = 18.789, df = 1, p < .001 



N on which percentage was computed; based on Table 1. 



TABLE 4 

Frequency Distribution for Scores on the Comparative 
Opportunity Scale (COS) of Migrants 
and Non-Migrants 



COS Score Migrants Mon-Migrants 





% 


N 


1 


N 


54- 






.53 


1 


51-53 






1.59 


3 


48-50 






4.78 


9 


45-47 


1. 5 


1 


7.97 


15 


42-44 


6.06 


4 


12.23 


23 


39-41 


9.09 


6 


18.08 


34 


36-38 


15.15 


10 


15.42 


29 


33-35 


27.27 


18 


13.82 


26 


30-32 


15.15 


10 


10.10 


19 


27-29 


13.63 


9 


7.97 


15 


24-26 


4.54 


3 


5.85 


11 


21-23 


3.03 


2 


1.59 


3 


18-20 


3.03 


2 


0.0 


0 


15-17 


1.50 


1 


0.0 


0 




99.9 


66 


99.9 


188 
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TABLE 5 



Comparison of tlie Mean Scores of Migrants 
and Non-Migrants on the Comparative 
Opportunity Scale 



* 

N Mean SD 



Migrants 

Non-Migrants 



66 32.848 6.034 

170 37.735 6.816 



COMBINED 



236 36.369 6.951 



F ratio = 25.998, df = 1 & 234, p < .001 

Cases with missing answer on item(s) on the scale were 
excluded from the computation of the mean of the scores 
of each group. 



TABLE 6 

Migration by Comparative Opportunity 



Score (COS) 

COS Score % Migrants N* 

Low COS ( < 36) 37.8 (45) 119 

High COS ( > 36) 15.6 (21) 135 

66 254 



X 2 = 15. 157, df = 1, p < .001 
N on which percentage was computed; based on Table 4. 
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1 



TABLE 7 



Relation of AS Score to Expressed Intention 
of Non-Migrants to Emigrat e 



AS Score 



Low AS 
High AS 



Ever Considered Emigrating? N 

YES NO 

75.9 (44) 24.1 (14) 58 

25.4 (33) 74.6 (97) 130 

77 111 188 



x 2 = 40.196, df = 1, p .001 



TABLE 8 



Relation of AS Score to Expressed Intention 
of Migrants to Return to the Philippines 



AS Score 



Low AS 
High AS 



Planning to return to 

the Philippines, etc.? N 



YES 



NO 



43.9 (18) 
68.0 (17) 

35 



56.1 (23) 

32.0 ( 8) 

31 

X 2 = 2.217, df - 



41 

25 

66 

1, p < .10 NS 
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x/ 



TABIE 9 



Relationship of AS Score to COS Score 
of Student Group 



AS Score 



COS Score 



Low AS 
High AS 



Low High N_ 

2 5 7 

1 13 14 



3 18 21 



TABLE 10 

Relationship of AS Score to COS Score and to Students' Expressed 





Intention to Return to the 


Philippines 




AS Score 


COS Score 


"Are you planning 


to return to the 


Philippines 






YES 


NO 


N 


Low AS 


Low COS 


None 


50. 0 (2) 


2 




High COS 


18.8 ( 3) 


50.0 (2) 


5 




sub-total 


3 


4 


7 


High AS 


Low COS 


100.0 ( 1) 


None 


1 



High COS 


81.3 (13) 


None 


13 


sub-total 


14 


None 


14 


TOTALS 


17 


4 


21 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 11 

Relation of COS Score to Expressed Intention 
of Non-Migrants to Emigrate 



COS Score 



Low COS 
High COS 



Ever considered emigrating? N 

YES NO 

60.8 (45) 39.2 (29) 74 

28.1 (32) 71.9 (82) 114 

77 111 188 



X 2 = 18.560, df - 1, p < .001 



TABLE 12 

Relation of COS Score to Expressed Intention 
of Migrants to Return to the Philippines 



COS Score 



Planning to return to the 

Philippines, etc.? N 



YES 



NO 



Low COS 51.1 (23) 

High COS 57.1 (12) 

35 



48.9 (22) 45 

42.9 ( 9) 21 

31 66 



x 2 = .023, df = 1, NS 
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O 

ERIC 



ABLE 13 



Percentage Distribution of Migrants Planning 
to Return to the Philippines within 
a Specified Period 



"if planning to return permanently 

to the Philippines, when?" % 



Less than 5 years from now 2.8 ( 1) 
Approximately 5 years from now 34.3 (12) 
Approximately 10 years from now 37.1 (13) 
Approximately 15 years from now 8.6 ( 3) 
Approximately 20 years from now 11.4 ( 4) 
More than 20 years from now 5. 7 ( 2) 



TOTAL 99.9 (35) 



TABLE 14 

Relationship of Score on AS to 
Score on COS 



AS Score 



COS Score 



Low 

High 



Low 



High 



N 



69.7 (69) 
32.3 (50) 

119 



30.3 ( 30) 
67.7 (105) 

135 



99 

155 

?j4 



X 2 = 32.519, df = 1, 



p < .001 
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TABLE 15 





Probability of 
on the 


Migration by Score 
AS and COS 




COS Score 


AS Score 


% Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


Low AS 


47.8 (33) 


69 




High AS 


24.0 (12) 


50 






45 


119 






X 2 = 6.022, df = 1, 


p < .02 


High COS 


Low AS 


26.7 ( 8) 


30 




High AS 


12.4 (13) 


105 






21 


135 



X 2 = 2.619, df = 1, NS 



TABLE 16 



Migration by Source of Support as 
Student or Trainee 
in the U.S. A.* 



Source(s) of Support 


% Migrants 


N 


x 2 


Significance 


1 . Government 


6.1 


( 8) 


132 


54.585, 


df=l , 


P 


< .001 


a. Philippine Government 


1.1 


( 1) 


95 


46.999, 


df=l , 


P 


< .001 


b. U.S. Government 


5.4 


( 6) 


111 


41.534, 


df=l , 


P 


< .001 


2. Philippine private employe 


r 


( 0) 


7 


1.328, 


df=l, 




NS 


3. U.S. Foundation 


29.6 


( 8) 


27 


.050, 


df=l , 




NS 


4. U.S. University 


36.6 


(15) 


41 


2.237, 


df=l, 




NS 


5. Family-Supported 


47.2 


(25) 


53 


14.268, 


df=l, 


P 


< .001 


6. Self-Supported 


60.0 


(42) 


70 


55.719, 


df=l. 


P 


< .001 



* 

Multiple response. 
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TABLE 17 



Migration by Government Support while on 
Study or Training in the U.S.A. 



Government Supported? 

YES 

NO 



7. Migrants N 

6.1 ( 8) 132 

47.5 (58 1 122 

66 254 



X 2 = 54.585, df = 1, p < .001 



TABLE 18 

Migration by Philippine Government Support while on 
Study or Training in the U.S.A. 



Sponsored by the Philippine 

Government? 7 0 Migrants N 

YES 1.1 ( 1) 95 

NO 40.9 (65) 159 

66 254 



X 2 = 46.999, df = 1, p < .001 



TABLE 19 

Migration by U.S. Government Support while on 
Study or Training in the U.S.A. 



Sponsored by the 

U.S. Government 7. Migrants N 

YES 5.4 ( 6) 111 

NO 42.0 (60) 143 

66 254 



X 2 = 41.534, df = 1, p < .001 



0 

ERIC 
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TABLE 20 



Migration by Government Support 
and Score on the AS 



AS Score Government Supported? % Migrants N 



Low AS 


YES 


14.3 


( 5) 


35 




NO 


56.3 


(36) 


64 








41 


99 






X 2 = 14.738, df = 1, 


p < .001 




High AS 


YES 


3.1 


( 3) 


97 




NO 


37.9 


(22) 


58 








25 


155 






X 2 - 30.040, df = 1, p 


i < .001 





COS Score 


TABLE 21 

Migration by Government Support 
and Score on the COS 

Government Supported? 7o Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


YES 


14.3 


( 8) 


56 




NO 


58.7 


(37) 


63 








45 


119 






X 2 = 23.049, df = 1, 


p < .001 




High COS 


YES 


0.0 




76 




NO 


35.6 


(21) 


59 








21 


135 






X 2 = 29.381, df = 1, 


p < .001 





O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 22 



Migration by Government Support and Age at 
the Time of U.S. Study 



Age 


Government Supported? 


% Migrants 


N 


30 years or less 


YES 


14.3 ( 7) 


49 


NO 


51.4 (54) 


105 






61 


154 




x 2 = 17 . 746 , 


df = 1 , p < .001 




Over 30-40 years 


YES 


2.1 ( 1 ) 


47 




NO 


28.6 ( 4) 


14 






5 


61 




X 2 = 6.817, 


df = 1 , p < . 01 




Over 40 years 


YES 


0.0 


35 


NO 


0.0 


3 






0.0 


38 




TOTALS 


66 


253 


Missing answer (1) 











TABLE 23 

Migration by Government Support 


and Sex 




Sex 


Government Supported? 


7 0 Migrants 


N 


Male 


YES 


4.4 ( 4) 


90 




NO 


36.2 (17) 


47 






21 


137 




X" = 21.562 


, df = 1, p « 


.001 


Female 


YES 


9.5 ( 4) 


42 




NO 


54.7 (41) 


75 






45 


117 



x 2 - 21 . 312 , df = 1, p « .001 
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TABLE 24 



Migration by Government Support and Level of Education 
Completed in the U.S.A. 



Level of Education 

Attained in the U.S.A . Government Supported? °L Migrants N 



No degree 


YES 




1.7 ( 1) 


60 




NO 




40.9 (18) 


44 








19 


104 




x 2 = 


23.618, df 


= 1, p « .001 




Bachelor's or 


YES 




14.3 ( 1) 


7 


f pecial certificate 


NO 




66.7 ( 4) 


6 








5 


13 




Fisher's Exact 1 


Test = .086 




Master's or above 


YES 




10.7 ( 6) 


56 




NO 




51.5 (34) 


66 








40 


122 




x 2 = 


21.071, df 


= 1, p « .001 




Missing answer (15) 











Specialty 


TABLE 25 

Migration by Government Support by 
Field of Specialization 

Government Supported? °/ Q Migrants 


N 


Medical 


YES 


0.0 


3 




NO 


48.3 (14) 


29 






14 


32 




x 2 = . 986 , df = 


1, NS 




Non-Medical 


YES 


6.2 ( 8) 


128 




NO 


47.3 (44) 


93 



52 221 



x 2 = 48.218, df = 1, p « .001 

Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 26 



Migration by Age at the Time 
of O.S. Study 



Age 


7 0 Migrants 


N 


25 years or less 


36.5 


(31) 


85 


Over 25-30 years 


43.5 


(31) 


69 


Over 30-35 years 


8.9 


( 4) 


45 


Over 35-40 years 


6.2 


( 1) 


16 


Over 40-45 years 


0.0 




23 


Over 45-50 years 


0.0 




11 


Over 50 years 


0.0 




4 






66 


253 




X 2 = 39.156, df = 6, 


P < 


.001 



Missing answer (1) 





TABLE 27 








Migration by Date of Birth 








of Subjects 






Date of Birth 




% Migrants 


N 


1941-1945 




55.2 (16) 


29 


1936-1940 




37.1 (26) 


70 


1931-1935 




37.3 (19) 


51 


1926-1930 




8.1 ( 3) 


37 


1921-1925 




0.0 ( 0) 


25 


1920-bef ore 




1.5 ( 1) 


36 






65 


248 




x 2 = 45.490, 


df = 5, p « 


.001 



Missing answer (6) 

NOTE: Approximately 94 percent or 61/65 of the migrants were 

born after 1930, which means that 94 percent of the 
migrants fall within the age range of 23-32 years. 
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TABLE 28 



Migration by Age at the Time of 



AS Score 


U.S. Study and AS Score 
Age 


7 0 Migrants 


N 


Low AS 


30 years - under 


48.6 (36) 


94 




Over 30-35 years 


30.8 ( 4) 


13 




Over 35 years 


8.3 ( 1) 


12 






41 


99 




x 2 = 7.615, 


df = 2, p < .05 




High AS 


30 years - under 


31.3 (25) 


80 




Over 30-35 years 


0.0 


32 




Over 35 years 


0.0 


42 






25 


154 



X 2 = 27.606, df = 2, p « .001 

Missing answer (1) 



TABLE 29 

f igration by Age at the Time of 
U.S. Study and COS Score 



COS Score 


Age 


% Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


30 years - under 


52.6 (41) 


78 




Over 30-35 years 


14.3 ( 3) 


21 




Over 35 years 


5.0 ( 1) 


20 






45 


119 




X 2 = 21.318, 


df = 2, p < 


.001 


High COS 


30 years - under 


26.3 (20) 


76 




Over 30-35 years 


4.2 ( 1) 


24 




Over 35 years 


0.0 ( 0) 


34 






21 


134 



X 2 = 15.237, df = 2, p < .001 



Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 30 



Migration by Age at the Time of U.S. Study 
and Government Support 



Government Supported? 


Age 


% Migrants 


N 


Government supported 


30 years - under 


14.3 ( 7) 


49 




Over 30-40 years 


2.1 ( 1) 


47 




Over 40 years 


0.0 ( 0) 


35 






8 


131 




x 2 = 9.290, 


df = 2, p < .01 




Not government supported 


30 years - under 


51.4 (54) 


105 




Over 30-40 years 


28.6 ( 4) 


14 




Over 40 years 


0.0 (0) 


3 






58 


122 



x 2 = 5.375, df = 2, P < .10 NS 

Missing answer (1) 



TABLE 31 

Migration by Age at the Time of 
U.S* Study and Sex 



Sex 


Age 


% Migrants 


N 


Male 


30 years - under 


29.4 (20) 


68 




Over 30-35 years 


3.6 ( 1) 


28 




Over 35 years 


0.0 ( 0) 


41 






21 


137 

i 




x 2 = 20.796, 


df = 2, p < 


.001 


Female 


30 years - under 


47.7 (41) 


86 




Over 30-35 years 


17.6 ( 3) 


17 




Over 35 years 


7.7 ( 1) 


13 



45 116 



x 2 = 11.354, df = 2 , p < .01 



Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 32 



Migration by Sex 



% Migrants N 



Male 
Female 

X 2 = 16.376, df = 1, p < .001 



15.3 (21) 137 

38.5 (45) 117 

66 254 



TABLE 33 



Relationship of AS Score and Sex 



Sex 


AS Score 








High 


Low 


N 


Male 


60.6 ( 94) 


43.4 (43) 


137 


Female 


30.4 ( 61) 


56.6 (56) 


117 


100.0 (155) 


100.0 (99) 


254 




x 2 = 


6.526, df = 1, p < -02 









TABLE 34 






Migration by Sex and AS Score 




AS Score 


Sex 


% Migrants 


N 


Low AS 


Male 


37.2 (16) 


43 


Female 


44.6 (25) 


56 




41 


99 






X 2 = .259, df * 1, NS 




High AS 


Male 


5.3 ( 5) 


94 


Female 


32.8 (20) 


61 




25 


155 



X 2 = 18.651, df = 1, p < .001 
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TABLE 35 



Relationship of COS Score and Sex 



Sex 


COS 


Score 




N 




Low 




High 




Male 


48.0 (57) 




59.2 (80) 


137 


Female 


52.0 (62) 




40.8 (55> 


117 




119 




135 


254 






x 2 = 


2.843, df = 1, NS 







TABLE 36 










Migration by Sex and 


COS Score 






COS Score 


Sex 


% Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


Male 


29.8 


(17) 


57 




Female 


45.2 


(28) 


62 








45 


119 




X 2 - 


2.354, df = 1, 


NS 




High COS 


Male 


5.0 


( 4) 


80 




Female 


30.9 


(17) 


55 








21 


135 



x 2 = 14.741, df = 1, r < .001 
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TABLE 37 



Migration by Sex and Government Support 



Government supported? 


Sex 


% Migrants 


N 


Government supported 


Male 


4.4 ( 4) 


90 




Female 


9.5 ( 4) 


42 






8 


132 




x 2 


= .558, df = 1, NS 




Not government supported 


Male 


36.2 (17) 


47 


Female 


54.7 (41) 


75 






58 


122 




X 2 


= 3.256, df - 1, p < .10 


NS 



TABLE 38 








Migration by Sex and Age 


at the Time 


of 


U.S. Study 




Age at the Time of U.S. Study 


Sex 




7o Migrants 


N 


30 years - under 


Male 




29.4 (20) 


68 


Female 




47.7 (41) 


86 








61 


154 




X 2 = 4.558, 


df 


= 1, P < .05 




Over 30-35 years 


Male 




3.6 ( 1) 


28 


Female 




17.6 ( 3) 


17 








4 


45 




x 2 = 1.141, 


df 


a 1, NS 




Over 35 years 


Male 




0.0 ( 0) 


41 


Female 




7.7 ( 1) 


13 



1 54 



X 2 = .374, df = 1, NS 



Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 39 

The Subjects According to Marital Status at the Start of 
Their U.S. Study and Sex 



Marital Status 



Sex 



N 





Male 


Female 






Single 


32.1 (44) 


71.6 (83) 




127 


Married 


67.9 (93) 


28.4 (33) 




126 


Total 


137 


116 




253 




x 2 = 


37.512, df = 1, 


, p < .001 




Missing answer (1) 




















N on which percentage 


was computed. 










TABLE 40 








Migration 


by Sex and Marital Status at 






the Time of U.S. 


Study 






Marital Status 


Sex 


Jo Migrants 


N 


Single 


Male 


27.3 


(12) 


44 




Female 


39.8 


(33) 


83 








45 


127 




x 2 - 


1.451, df = 1, 


NS 




Married 


Male 


9.7 


( 


93 




Female 


33.3 


(Hi 


33 








20 


126 




x 2 = 


8.512, df = 1, 


p < .01 





Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 41 



Migration by Sex and Citizenship 
of Spouse 



Citizenship of Spouse 


Sex 


7 0 Migrants 


N 


Filip ino 


Male 


9.1 (10) 


110 




Female 


30.2 (16) 


53 






26 


163 




x 2 = 10.353, 


df = 1, p < .01 




U.S. & other nationality 


Male 


71.4 ( 5) 


7 




Female 


100.0 (17) 


17 



22 24 

X 2 = 2.213, df = 1, NS 

NOTE: Citizenship of spouse refers to those who are presently married. 



TABLE 42 

Proportion of Migrants Who Graduated with Honors 
in the Philippines* 



Graduated with Honors ? % Migrants ^ 

YES 28.7 (33) 115 

NO 24,6 (33) 134 

66 249 

Missing answer (5) = .327, df = 1, NS 

* 

Refers to graduation from a Philippine college or university. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 43 



Respondents 1 Self-Ranking in College or University 
in the Philippines and 

Probability of Migration 



Self-Ranking in College 


% Migrants 


N 


Upper 257, 


27.7 (48) 


173 


Within top 507o 


20.3 (12) 


59 


Within top 75% 


33.3 ( 6) 


18 


Below top 757o 


0.0 ( 0) 


1 




66 


251 




X 2 = 2.084, df = 3, NS 




Missing answer (3) 







TABLE 44 

Probability of Migration by Highest Degree Completed 
in the Philippines before U.S. Study 




Highest Degree 


% Migrants 


N 


Doctorate or equivalent 


0.0 


i 


Master's degree 


25.0 ( 6) 


24 


M.D., LL.B« 


15.2 ( 5) 


33 


Bachelor' s 


27.3 (39) 


143 


Less than 4 years college 


0.0 ( 0) 


4 


Others 


0.0 ( 0) 


1 




50 


206 



x 2 =4.124, df = 5, NS 



Missing answer (48) 



O 
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TABLE 45 



Probability of Migration by Level of Education 
Attaine d in the U * S . A . 



Level of 


Education Attained in the U.S.A. 


% Migrants 


N 


No degree 


18.3 (19) 


104 


Bachelor* 


s or special certificate 


38.5 ( 5) 


13 


Master* s 


degree or above 


32.8 (40) 


122 






64 


239 



x 2 = 6.991, df = 2, p < .05 



Missing answer (15) 



TABLE 46 

Probability of Migration by Highest Degree Attained in 
the U.S.A. and Score on the AS 



AS Score 


Level of Education Attained 


7c Migrants 


N 


Low AS 


No degree 


33.3 


(12) 


36 




Bachelor *s or equivalent 


62.5 


( 5) 


8 




Master* s or above 


46.0 


(23) 


50 








40 


94 




x 2 = 2.796, 


df = 2, 


NS 





High AS 


No degree 


10.3 


( 7) 


68 




Bachelor *s or equivalent 


0.0 


( 0) 


5 




Master* s or above 


23.6 


(17) 


72 



24 145 



x 2 = 5.517, df = 2, NS 



Missing answer (15) 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 47 



Probability of Migration by Level of Education in the U.S. A. 
for Low and High Score on the COS 



COS Score Level of Education Attained /j, Migrants N 



Low COS 


No degree 


28.0 


(36) 


50 




Bachelor* s 


or equivalent 50.0 


( 5) 


10 




Master's or 


above 49.0 


(25) 


51 








44 


111 






x 2 = 5.155, df = 2, 


NS 




High COS 


No degree 


9.3 


( 5) 


54 




Bachelor* s 


or equivalent 0.0 


( 0) 


3 




Mas ter *s or 


above 21.1 


(15) 


71 








20 


128 






x 2 = 3.845, df = 2, 


NS 




Missing answer 


(15) 













TABLE 48 






Probability of Migration by Level of fducation Attained 






in the U.S 


.A. and Government Support 




Government 


Supported is 








Student or 


Trainee in U.S. A. 


Level of Education 


7o Migrants 


N 


Government 


supported 


No degree 
Bachelor's or 


1.7 ( 1) 


60 






equivalent degree 


14.3 ( 1) 


7 






Master's or above 


10.7 ( 6) 


56 








8 


123 






x 2 = 4.630, df 


= 2, p < .10 NS 




Not government supported 


No degree 


40.9 (18) 


44 






Bachelor* s or 










equivalent degree 


66.7 ( 4) 


fi 






Master’s or above 


51.5 (34) 


66 








56 


116 






x 2 = 2.046, df = 2, NS 





Missing answer (15) 
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TABLE 49a 



Migration by Major 
Specialty 



Specialty 


% Migrants 


N 


Medical 


43.8 (14) 


32 


Non-Medical 


23.5 (52) 


221 




66 


253 




X 2 =4.925, df = 1, 


P < 



Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 49b 



Migration by Highest Degree Completed in the U.S.A. for 



Various Fields of Specialization 



Specialty 


Degree Completed 


% Migrants 




N 


Physical sciences 


None 


0.0 


( o) 




10 




Bachelor 1 s or equivalent 


100.0 


( 2) 




2 




Master's or above 


33.3 


( 4) 




12 








6 




224 




x 2 = 9.777, 


df = 2, 


P < • 


01 




Life sciences 


None 


12.5 


( 1) 




8 


(biological , 


Bachelor's or equivalent 


100.0 


( 1) 




1 


agricultural & 


Master's or above 


26.1 


_L§1 




23 


related fields) 






8 




32 




x 2 = 3.681, 


df = 2, 


P < • 


20 


NS 


Engineering & 


None 


0.0 


( 0) 




9 


related specialty 


Bachelor's or equivalent 


0.0 


( 0) 




1 




Master's or above 


70.0 


< 7) 




10 








7 




20 




X 2 = 10.769 


, df - 2 , 


, P < 


.01 




Social sciences 


None or No degree 


9.5 


( 2) 




21 




Bachelor's or equivalent 


0.0 


( o) 




2 




Master's or above 


22.7 


< 5) 




22 








7 




45 




x 2 = 1 . 811 , 


df = 2, 


NS 






Business, commerce 


No degree 


15.4 


( 2) 




13 


6c law 


Bachelor.' s or equivalent 


0.0 


( 0) 




0 




Master's or above 


23.8 


< 5) 




21 








7 




34 




x 2 = .023, 


df = 2, NS 






Education 6c 


No degree 


20.0 


( 3) 




15 


related fields 


Bachelor's or equivalent 


0.0 


( 0) 




2 




Master's or above 


39.1 


_L2> 




23 



12 40 



X 2 = 2.484, df = 2, NS 
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TABLE 49b (continued) 



Specialty Degree Completed 7. Migrants N 



Arts & humanities 


No degree 


16.7 


( 


i) 


6 




Master* s or 


above 37.5 


( 


3) 


8 










4 


14 






Fisher's Exact Test 


= 


.40 NS 




Other specialties 


No degree 


0.0 






2 




Bachelor* s 


or equivalent 0.0 






1 










0 


3 


Missing answer (42) 













TABLE 50 

Migration by Established Job 
Philippines during U.S. 


Ties in the 
Study 




Established Job Ties 


% Migrants 


N 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 


114 


Leave, not official time 


41.5 (22) 


53 


Resigned from job 


52.6 (30) 


57 


Others (terminated professional practice, 
left job without official notice, and 
similar reasons) 


66.7 ( 4) 


6 


Not applicable No job 


39.1 ( 9) 


23 




65 


253 



X 2 = 75.482, df = 4, p « .001 



Missing answer (1) 
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TABLE 51 



Migration by Job Ties in the Philippines during 
U«S. Study and Government Support 



Government Supported 


Job Ties in the 








during U.S. Study? 


Philippines during Study 


7o Migrants 




N 


Government supported 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 




102 




Leave, not official time 


18.8 ( 3) 




16 




Resigned & others 


41.7 ( 5) 




12 






8 




130 




x 2 = 37.289 


, DF = 2, p « 


.001 


Not government 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 




12 


supported 


Leave, not official time 


51.4 (19) 




37 




Resigned or others 


56.9 (29) 




51 






48 




100 




x 2 = 12.848 


, df = 2, P < . 


,01 




Missing answer (2) 
Not employed (22) 


TABLE 52 








- For Government and Non- Government Employees - 






Migration by Job Ties in the Philippines 








Prior to U.S. Study 








Employer 


Job Ties 


% Migrants 




N 


Philippine 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 




113 


government 


Leave, not official time 


53.3 ( 8) 




15 




Resigned & others 


42.9 ( 9) 




21 






17 




149 




x 2 = 61.183, 


df = 2, p « . 


001 




Not Philippine 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 




1 


government 


Leave, not official time 


36.8 (14) 




38 




Resigned & others 


59.5 (25) 




42 






39 




81 



x 2 = 5.051, df = 2, P < .10 Nb 



Missing answer (2) 
Not employed (22) 
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TABLE 53 



Migration by Job Ties in the Philippines during U.S, 
Study for Two Age Groups 



Date of Birth 


Job Ties 


% Migrants 


N 


Born after 1930 


Leave, official time 


0.0 


( 0) 


36 




Leave, not official time 


54.1 


(20) 


37 




Resigned 6c others 


57.1 


(32) 


56 








52 


129 




x 2 = 33.811, 


df = 2, 


p < .001 


Born in or 


Leave, official time 


0.0 


( 0) 


76 


before 1930 


Leave, not official time 


7.7 


( 1) 


13 




Resigned 6c others 


28.6 


( 2) 


7 








3 


96 




X 2 = 18.319, 


df = 2, 


p < .001 


No answer or not 


applicable, i.e., no job (29) 











TABLE 54 








Migration by Job Ties in the Philippines 


during U. 


S. Study 




Holding Constant Salary or Earnings before U.S. 


Study 




Salary or Earnings 


Job Ties in the 








before U.S. Study 


Philippines during Study 


% Migrants 


N 


(annual) 










4,000 pesos or less 


Leave, official time 


0.0 


( 0) 


39 


Leave, not official time 


37.0 


(10) 


27 




Resigned 6c others 


56.4 


(22) 


39 








32 


105 




X 2 = 30.024 


, df = 2, 


p « .001 




4,000-10,000 pesos 


Leave, official time 


0.0 


( 0) 


73 




Leave, not official time 


45.8 


(ID 


24 




Resigned 6c others 


50.0 


(11) 


22 




o 




22 


119 




X = 42.963 


CM 

II 

mh 

T3 


p « .001 




Over 10,000 pesos 


Leave, official time 


0.0 


( 0) 


2 




Leave, not official time 


50.0 


( 1) 


2 




Resigned 6c others 


0.0 


( 0) 


1 



1 5 

X 2 = 1.875, df = 2, NS 



No answer or not applicable (25) 
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TABLE 55 





Migration by Job Ties during U.S. Study in the 






Philippines for Low and High AS 


Score 




AS Score 


Job Ties 


7o Migrants 


N 


Low AS 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 


26 




Leave, not official time 


52.2 (12) 


23 




Resigned & others 

x 2 = 27.160, 


64.7 (22) 


34 




34 

df = 2, p < . 


83 

001 


High AS 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 


88 


Leave, not official time 


33.3 (10) 


30 




Resigned & others 


41.4 (12) 


29 




22 


147 




x 2 = 39.338: 


, df = 2, p < . 


001 


Missing answer or not applicable (24) 








TABLE 56 








Migration by Job Ties in the Philippines during U.S. 






Study for Low and High COS Score 




COS Score 


Job Ties 


7o Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 


47 




Leave, not official time 


60.0 (15) 


25 




Resigned & others 


75.0 (24) 


32 




39 


104 




X 2 = 57.799 


, df = 2, p « 


.001 


High COS 


Leave, official time 


0.0 ( 0) 


67 


Leave, not official time 


25.0 ( 7) 


28 




Resigned & others 


32.3 (10) 


31 




17 


126 



X = 22.979, df = 2, p < .001 



Missing answer or not applicable (24) 
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TABLE 57 



Proportion of Migrants and Non-Migrants who Resigned from 
their Job in the Philippines when They Left for U.S. 
Study and Who Stayed in the U.S. at the End of their Study 






Migrants 


Non-Migrants 


* 

N 


Stayed in U,S. after study 
Returned to the Philippines 


79.1 (34) 


20.9 ( 9) 


43 


at once after study 


0.0 ( 0) 


100.0 (20) 


20 




34 


29 


63 



X 2 = 31.240, df = 1, p < .001 



N on which percentage was computed. 

TABLE 58 



Migration by Reasons for Remaining in 
the U.S.A, after Study 



Reason(s) for Stay in U.S. after Studv 


% Migrants 


N* 


i. 


Worked 


83.3 


(35) 


42 


2. 


Travelled 


0.0 


( 0) 


23 


3, 


Further training, including practical training 


34.6 


( 9) 


26 


4. 


Applied for permanent residence 


100.0 


( 3) 


3 


5. 


Purely personal reason, e.g, , marriage to 
a U.S, citizen 


91.2 


(31) 


34 




* 

Multiple response explains why percentage exceeds 100.0, 





O 
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TABLE 59 



Migration by Degree of Importance Given "To improve 
chances of getting a good job in U.S.," as 
a Motive for U.S. Study by Those Who 
Resigned from their Job in the Philippines 



Reason for U.S. Study: "To 



improve chances of getting 
a good job in the U.S. A." 


% Migrants 


Total that Resigned 
N = 63 


Very important 


70.6 (12) 


17 


Important 


85.7 ( 6) 


7 


Somewhat important 


62.5 ( 5) 


8 


Not important 


27.3 ( 6) 


22 


Did not mention this motive 


55.6 ( 5) 


9 




34 


63 



x 2 = 11.284, df = 4, P < .05 



erIc 
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TABLE 60 



Proportion Attending Various Schools in the 
Philippines among the Migrants 
and Non-Migrants* 

Type of School Attended Non- 

at Each Level of the Migrants Migrants ? 

Educational System N = 188 N = 66 X 6c Significance 

1 . Elementary Level 



Public school 


75.0 


57.6 


6.314, 


df=l , 


p < .01 


Exclusive private school 
Non-exclusive private 


9.6 


7.6 


.056, 


df =1 , 


NS 


school 


12.1 


36.4 


17.294, 


df=l , 


p < .001 


Secondary Level 












Public school 


54.3 


31.8 


8.968, 


df =1 , 


p < .01 


Exclusive private school 
Non-exclusive private 


15.4 


15.2 


.021, 


df =1 , 


NS 


school 


27.1 


56.1 


16.805, 


df=l , 


p < .001 


College or University 












University of the 
Philippines 

Other state university/ 


44.1 


28.8 


4.171, 


df =1 , 


P < .05 


college 


10.1 


4.5 


1.271, 


df=l , 


NS 


Exclusive private school 
Other sectarian non- 


11.7 


13.6 


.037, 


df =1 , 


NS 


exclusive private school 
Non- sectarian, non- 


20.7 


25.8 


.452, 


df =1 , 


NS 


exclusive private school 


37.8 


40.9 


.092, 


df =1 , 


NS 



Percentage was computed on the basis of the total N for each 
group. Since some respondents reported attendance in more than one type 
of school at each level, percentage exceeds 100.0. 
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TABLE 61 



Migration by Type of School Attended in the Philippines 
at each Level of Educational System 



1. Attended public elementary school? 



%, Migrants N 



YES 

NO 



21.2 (38) 179 

37.3 (28) 75 

66 254 



X 2 = 6.314, df = 1, p < .02 



2. Attended public secondary school ? 

17.1 (21) 123 

34.4 (45) 131 

66 254 



YES 

NO 



X 2 ■ 8.968, df = 1, p < .01 

3. Attended University of the Philippines ? 



YES 18.6 (19) 102 

NO 30.9 (47) 152 





66 

x 2 = 4.178, df = 1, p < .05 
TABLE 62 

Migration by Type of Elementary School Attended in the 
/ Philippines arid Score on the AS Held Constant 


254 


AS Score 


Elementary school attended 


% Migrants 


N 


Low AS 


Public elementary 


37.3 (22) 


59 




Private elementary 


47.5 (19) 


40 






41 


99 




x 2 = .646, 


df = 1, NS 




High AS 


Public elementary 


13.3 (16) 


120 




Private elementary 


25.7 ( 9) 


35 






25 


155 




x 2 = 2.223, 


df = 1, NS 





O 
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TABLE 63 



AS Score 



Low AS 



High AS 



Migration by Type of High School Attended 
with Score on AS Held Constant 




High school attended 


% Migrants 


N 


Public high school 


38.7 (12) 


31 


Private high school 


42.6 (29) 


68 




41 


99 


x 2 = 


.022, df = 1, NS 




Public high school 


9.8 ( 9) 


92 


Private high school 


25.4 (16) 


63 




25 


155 


x 2 = 


5.634, df = 1, p < .02 





TABLE 64 

Migration by Type of University or College Attended 
in the Philippines with Score on 

the AS Held Constant 



AS Score 



Low AS 



High AS 



University or college attended % Migrants 



University of the Philippines 36.8 (14) 38 

Not University of the Philippines 44.3 (27) 61 

41 99 

x 2 = .269, df = 1, NS 

University of the Philippines 7.8 ( 5) 64 

Not University of the Philippines 22.0 (20) 91 

25 155 



x 2 = 4.575, df = 1, P < .05 
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TABLE 65 



Migration by Type of Elementary School 
Attended in the Philippines with 
COS Score Held Constant 



COS Score 


Elementary School 


% Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


Public elementary 


32.5 (27) 


83 




Private elementary 


50.0 (18) 


36 






45 


119 




x 2 = 2.558, 


df = 1, NS 




High COS 


Public elementary 


11.5 (11) 


96 




Private elementary 


25.6 (10) 


39 






21 


135 




x 2 = 3.235, 


df = 1, p < .10 


NS 



COS Score 


TABLE 66 

Migration by Type of Secondary School 
Attended with COS Score 
Held Constant 


N 


Type of Secondary School Attended 


7*> Migrants 


Low COS 


Public secondary school 


32.7 (17) 


52 




Private secondary school 


41.8 (28) 


67 






45 


119 




x 2 = .680, df = 


1, NS 




High COS 


Public secondary school 


5.6 (4) 


71 




Private secondary school 


26.6 (17) 


64 






21 


135 




x 2 = 9.686, df 


= 1, p < .01 





0 
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TABLE 67 





Migration by Type of University or College Attended 
in the Philippines with COS Score 
Held Constant 




COS Score 


University/College Attended 


7o Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


Attended University of 
the Philippines 


31.8 (14) 


44 




Did not attend University of 
the Philippines 


41.3 (31) 


75 






45 


119 




X 2 = .701, 


df = 1, NS 




High COS 


Attended University of 
the Philippines 


8.6 ( 5) 


58 




Did not attend University of 
the Philippines 


20.8 (16) 


77 






21 


135 



X 2 = 2.854, df = 1, NS 
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TABLE 68 



Migration by Type of School Attended with Presence or Absence 
of Government Support Held Constant 



* 



Support 


Type of School 


X Migrants 


N 


Government 


Attended public elementary school 


5.6 ( 6) 


107 


supported 


Did not attend public elementary 
school 


8.0 ( 2) 


25 


Not 


Government 


Attended public elementary school 


44.4 (32) 


72 


supported 


Did not attend public elementary 
school 


52.0 (26) 


50 



Government 


Attended public secondary school 


4.8 ( 4) 


83 


supported 


Did not attend public secondary 
school 


8.2 (4) 


49 


Not 


Government 


Attended public secondary school 


42.5 (17) 


40 


supported 


Did not attend public secondary 
school 


50.0 (41) 


82 



Government Attended University of 



supported 


the Philippines 
Did not attend University 


7.9 ( 5) 


63 


Not 

Government 


of the Philippines 
Attended University of 


4.3 ( 3) 


69 


supported 


the Philippines 
Did not attend University 


35.9 (14) 


39 




of the Philippines 


53.0 (44) 


83 



N on which percentage was computed. 



TABLE 69 



Migration by Involvement in or Commitment 
to the Philippines 

1. Item #53 : Is there or has there been any 

problem of national importance in the 
Philippines that you want (wanted) to do 

something about?” % Migrants 

YES 21.7 (44) 

NONE 42.9 (18) 

62 



N 



203 

42 

245 



X 



2 



7.178, df = 1, p < .01 



2. Item #50 : "What organizations in the 

Philippines were you a member of at the 

time you left for U.S. studies? % Migrants 



1. Professional organizations 23.1 (43) 

x 2 = 2.436, df = 1, NS 

2. Alumni organizations 27.1 (52) 

x 2 = .287, df = 1, NS 

3. Business organizations 18.8 ( 3) 

x 2 = .149, df = 1, NS 

4. Political organizations 12.5 ( 1) 

x 2 = .224, df = 1, NS 



5. Social, athletic, recreational 

organizations 32.1 (26) 

x 2 = 1.868, df = 1, NS 

6. Civic clubs 22.9 (25) 

x 2 = .665, df = 1, NS 



* 

N 



186 



192 



16 



8 



81 



109 



Multiple response. Column on which percentage was computed. 
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TABLE 69 (continued) 



Item #50: 


: (continued) 




% Migrants 


* 

N 


7. Other 


organizations 




25.9 ( 


7) 


27 






x 2 = 


.050, df = 1, NS 






8. Not a 


member of any 


organization 


31.3 ( 


5) 


16 






x 2 = 


.040, df = 1, NS 







3. Item #51 ; "Were you an officer of any 
organization before your U.S. studies? 



YES 


27.3 (41) 


150 


NO 


24.0 (25) 


104 




66 


254 




X 2 = .196, df = 1, NS 





Item #52: Member of any professional 

organization or other organizations now?" 






YES 


22.2 (49) 


221 


NO 


66.7 (16) 


24 




65 


245 



x 2 = 19.765, df = 1 . P < .001 



O 
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TABLE 70 



Migration by Occupational Status in the Philippines 
at the Time of U.S. Study 



Occupational Status % Migrants N 



Employed 


24.6 (57) 


232 


Not employed 


40.9 ( 9) 


22 


66 


254 




X 2 = 2.004, df = 1, p < .20, 


NS 



TABLE 71 

Migration by Kind of Job in the Philippines 
before U.S. Study 




Kind of Job 




% Migrants 


N 


Government job 




12.0 (18) 


150 


Not Government job 




46.2 (48) 


104 






66 


254 



x 2 = 35.496, df = 1, P « .001 



NOTE: Government job 1 ' refers to any job or position in the Philippine 

government, including teaching in government schools* 



TABLE 72 

Migration by Government Employment or Non- Government Employment 
Prior to U.S. Study for Those with or without Government Support 



Government Supported 
during U.S. Study? 

Government supported 



Not government 
supported 



Government Employed 
Prior to U.S. Study? 

Government employed 
Not government employed 

x 2 = 2.414, 

Government employed 
Not government employed 

x 2 = 5.085, 



°L Migrants N 



3.7 

16.0 


( 4) 
( 4) 


107 

25 




8 


132 


= 1> P 


< .10, 


NS 


32.6 


(14) 


43 


55.7 


(44) 


79 




58 


122 
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df = 1, p < • 05 



TABLE 73 



Migration by Government Employment Holding Constant 
Salary or Earnings before U.S, Study 



Salary or Earnings, 



annually before 
U.S. Study 


Government Employed 
Prior to U.S. Study 


% Migrants 


N 


(in Pesos) 








4,000 or less 


Government employed 


22.2 (14) 


63 




Not government employed 


42.2 (19) 


45 






33 


108 




x 2 = 4.050, 


df = 1, p < .05 




4,000-10,000 


Government employed 


4.8 ( 4) 


84 




Not government employed 


52.8 (19) 


36 






23 


120 




X 2 = 34.464, 


df = 1, p < . 001 




Over 10 , 000 


Government employed 


0.0 ( 0) 


3 




Not government employed 


50.0 ( 1) 


2 






1 


5 



Fisher’s Exact Test = 0.40 NS 

Total 233* 



One additional case was self-employed at the time of U.S. study, 
thus explaining the discrepancy from 232 persons who reported employment 
prior to U.S. study. 
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TABLE 74 



Migration by Employer Prior to U.S. Study 
Holding Constant COS Score 



COS Score 


Employer 


% Migrants 


N 


Low COS 


Philippine government 


19.7 


(13) 


66 




Not Philippine government 


60.4 


(32) 


53 








45 


119 




x 2 = 18.992, 


df = 1, 


p < .001 




High COS 


Philippine government 


6.0 


( 5) 


84 




Not Philippine government 


31.0 


(16) 


51 








21 


135 




x 2 = 13.735, 


df = 1, 


p < .001 







TABLE 75 










Migration by Employer Prior to U.S 


. Study 








Holding Constant Score on the 


AS 






AS Score 


Employer Prior to U.S. Study 


% Migrants 


N 


Low AS 


Government employed 


23.4 


(ID 


47 




Not government employed 


57. 7 


(30) 


52 








41 


99 




x 2 = 10.590, 


df = 1, 


p < . 01 




High AS 


Government employed 


6.8 


( 7) 


103 




Not government employed 


34.6 


(18) 


52 








25 


155 




x 2 = 17.765, 


df = 1, 


p < .001 
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TABLE 76 



Migration by Government Employment Prior 
to U.S. Study Holding Age Constant 



Date of Birth Employer before U.S. Study % Migrants N 



Born after 1930 Government employed 26.2 (17) 65 

Not government employed 51.8 (44) 85 

61 150 

x 2 = 8.979, df = 1, P < .01 

Born in or Government employed 1.2 ( 1) 82 

before 1930 Not government employed 18.8 ( 3) 16 

4 98 



x 2 = 6.508, df = 1, P < .02 

Missing answer (6) 



TABLE 77 

Migration by Kind of Job Desired 
after U.S. Study 

Job Desired after U.S. Study % Migrants N 

Teaching and related work 35.0 (21) 60 

x 2 = 2.734, df = 1, p < .10, NS 

Research and development 29.7 (22) 74 

x 2 = .511, df = 1, NS 

Professional practice on one 1 s own 34.7 (17) 49 

x 2 = 1.866, df = 1, NS 

Managerial, executive or supervisory job 11.3 ( 8) 71 



x 2 = 10.060, df = 1, P < .001 
NOTE: Multiple response explains why total percent exceeds 100.0 
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TABLE 78 



Proportion of Migrants Spending More than 50 
Percent of their Present Working 
Time in the Specified Job 



Job That Takes More than 
50 Percent of Present Working Time 


7o Migrants 


* 

N 


Research and development 


29.8 (14) 


47 


Teaching and related work 


25.5 (13) 


51 


Managerial, executive, supervisory job 


9.4 ( 8) 


85 


Self-employed or professional practice 


0.0 ( 0) 


5 


Other jobs not classified elsewhere 


52.6 (20) 


38 


Not one job 


33.3 ( 3) 


9 




58 


235 



x 2 = 20.308, df = 5, p < .01 



Missing answer (19) 



N on which percentage was computed. 



* 



TABLE 79 



Comparison of Migrants and Non-Migrants 
by Salary or Earnings Prior 
to U. S . Study 



Annual Salary before U.S. Study 
(in pesos) 



4,000 or less 
Over 4,000-10,000 
Over 10,000 



Migrants 
N = 57 

57.9 (33) 
40.4 (23) 
1-8 ( 1 ) 

100.0 



Non-Migrants 
N = 176 

42.6 (75) 
55.1 (97) 
2.3 (4) 

100.0 



X 2 = 4.044, df = 2, NS 



Missing answer (21) 
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TABLE 80 



Percentage Distribution of 
Present Salary or Earnings 
Annually for Migrants 



Annual Salary 


Percent 


(in dollars) 


N = 56 


2,000 or less 


none 


Over 2,000- 4,000 


none 


Over 4,000- 6,000 


8.9 (5) 


Over 6,000- 8,000 


30.4 (17) 


Over 8,000-10,000 


28.6 (16) 


Over 10,000-20,000 


30.4 (17) 


Over 20,000-30,000 


1.8 ( 1) 



100.0 



Median salary range: 6,000-10,000 

Missing answer (10) 



TABLE 81 

Percentage Distribution of Present Salary or 
Earnings Annually for Non-Migrants 



Salary or Earnings 

Annually in Pesos Percent 



N = 179 

2,000 or less .6(1) 
Over 2,000- 4,000 11.2 (20) 
Over 4,000- 6,000 24.6 (44) 
Over 6,000- 8,000 22.9 (41) 
Over 8,000-10,000 10.6 (19) 
Over 10,000-20,000 19.6 (34) 
Over 20,000-30,000 6.7 (12) 
Over 30,000 4.5 ( 8) 



100.0 

Median salary range: 6,000-8,000 

Missing answer (9) 
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TABLE 82 



Migration by Socioeconomic Background 



Indicators of Socioeconomic Background 


% Migrants 


N 


1. Mother's highest educational attainment 

No schooling to some elementary education 


21.0 


(13) 


62 


Elementary graduate to some high school 


23.2 


(16) 


69 


High school graduate to some college 


30.0 


(18) 


60 


College graduate - above 


30.5 


(18) 


59 


x 2 = 2 . 221 , df 


65 

= 3, NS 


250 


Missing answer (4) 









2. Father s highest educational attainment 

No schooling to some elementary education 


18.2 


( 6) 


33 


Elementary graduate to some high school 


15.6 


( 7) 


45 


High school graduate to some college 


32.2 


(19) 


59 


College graduate - above 


29.2 


(33) 


113 


x 2 = 5.382, df 


65 

= 3, NS 


250 


Missing answer (4) 









3. Father's occupation 
Manual workers 


24.0 


(12) 


50 


Other non-manual workers 


20.0 


( 8) 


40 


Clerical and related office workers 


16.7 


( 8) 


48 


Professional and technical workers 


34.2 


(26) 


76 


Managerial and executive workers, 
proprietors and officials 


32.4 


(12) 


37 






66 


251 



X 2 = 6.425, df = 4, NS 



Missing answer (3) 



O 
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TABLE 83 



Migration by Vested Interests 
in the Philippines 



Vested Interests in the Philippines 

1. Business interests 

2. Professional venture 

3. Land or real estate 

4. Other forms of property 

5. No property 



% Migrants 
32.4 (11) 

x 2 = .489, df = 1, NS 

11.1 ( 1 ) 

X 2 = .421, df = 1, NS 

23.6 (46) 

X 2 = 1.995, df = 1, NS 

0.0 ( 0 ) 

X 2 = .001, df = 1, NS 

33.3 (16) 

X 2 = 1.224, df = 1, NS 



Multiple response. 
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TABLE 84 



Migration by Family Ties in the Philippines 
during U.S. Study 



Indicators % Migrants N 



1. Marital status at 


the 


time of U.S. study 








Single 






35.4 


(45) 


127 


Married 






15.9 


(20) 


126 










65 


253 






x 2 = 11.671, 


df = 1, 


p < .001 




Missing answer 


(i) 











Migration by marital status at the time of 

U.S, study and location of family during U.S. study 






Single 


35.4 


(45) 


127 


Married, family left 


in the Philippines 2.5 


( 2) 


81 


Married, with some members of family in U.S. A. 0.0 


( 0) 


5 


Married with entire 


family in U.S. A. 50.0 


(17) 


34 


Married, location of 


family not indicated 20.0 


( 1) 


5 


Widow-widower 


0.0 


( 0) 


1 






65 


253 




x 2 = 41.876, df = 5, 


p < .001 




Missing answer (1) 








ic 

Citizenship of spouse 








Filipino 


16.0 


(26) 


163 


U.S, 


100.0 


(18) 


18 


Other nationality 


66. 7 


( 4) 


6 






48 


187 




x 2 = 65.478, df = 2, 


p < .001 




* 

Refers to subjects 1 


who are presently married. 







Presence of relatives in the U.S. A.? 






YES 


27.7 (28) 


101 


NONE 


25.2 (38) 


151 




66 


252 



X 2 = .093, df = 1, NS 



0 
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TABLE 84 (continued) 



5. Expressed obligation to assist the following 
specified members of their family in normal 

times; ' f % Migrants N 

Parents 28.7 (54) 189 

X 2 = 2.997, df = 2, NS 

Children (sons/daughters) 14.8 (21) 142 

x 2 = 19.687, df = 1, p < .001 



Grandparents 



Aunts /uncles 



13.8 ( 4) 29 

x 2 = 1.864, df = 1, NS 

18.2 ( 6) 33 

X 2 = .779, df = 1, NS 



Nephews /nieces 



Cousins 



Siblings (brothers /sis ter s) 



Other relatives 



None 



21.7 (15) 

x 2 = .610, df = 1, NS 

14.3 ( 4) 

X 2 = 1.607, df = 1, NS 

24.3 (18) 

X 2 = .052, df = 1, NS 

24.1 ( 7) 

X 2 = .000, df = 1, NS 

66.7 ( 4) 

X 2 = 3.343, df = 1, NS 



69 



28 



74 



29 



6 



Multiple response explains why percent exceeds 100.0. 
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TABLE 85 



Migration by Marital Status at the Time of U.S. 
Study and Date of Birth 



Date of Birth 


Marital Status 


% Migrants 


N 


Born after 1930 


Single 


40.6 


(41) 


101 




M.arried 


39.6 


(19) 


48 








60 


149 




x 2 = 


.003, df = 1, NS 






Born in or 










before 1930 


Single 


13.6 


( 3) 


22 




Married 


1.3 


( 1) 


76 








4 


98 




it 

CM 

X 


3.842, df = 1, p 


< .05 





Missing answer (1) 



TABLE 86 

Migration by Citizenship of Spouse 
with Sex Held Constant^ 



Sex 


Citizenship of Spouse 


% Migrants 


N 


Male 


Filipino 


9.1 (10) 


110 




Foreigner 


71.4 ( 5) 


7 


Female 


Filipino 


30.2 (16) 


53 




Foreigner 


100.0 (17) 


17 



Vc 

This is a reorganization of Table 41. 



N on which percentage was computed. 
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TABLE 87 



Migration of Married Persons According to 
Number of Children 



Number of Children 


% Migrants 


N 


None 


52.0 (13) 


25 


2 or less 


43.2 (32) 


74 


3 - 5 


3.4 ( 2) 


59 


6 - 8 


0.0 ( 0) 


18 


Over 8 


0.0 ( 0) 


7 




47 


183 



x 2 = 45.028, df = 4, p < .001 



if 

Refers to the married persons in the study now, not before they 
left for U.S. study. 



TABLE 88 



Proportion of Migrants Indicating the Degree 
of Importance of the Specified Motive 
for U.S. Study: "To improve 

chances of getting a good 
job in the U.S. A." 



Motive for U.S. Study: n To improve chances of 

getting a good job in the U.S. A." %> Migrants N 



Very important 
Important 

Somewhat important 
Not important 
Not mentioned 



73.1 (19) 26 

48.3 (14) 29 

34.5 (10) 29 

10.8 (14) 130 

22.5 ( 9) 40 

66 254 



x 2 = 54.463, df = 4, P 001 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 89 



Proportion of Migrants Indicating the Degree of Importance 
of the Specified Motive for U.S. Study: n To gain 

advanced training in my major field« n 



Motive for U.S. Study: "To gain 

advanced training in my major field ." % Migrants N 



Very important 
Important 

Somewhat important 
Not mentioned 



23.6 (33) 225 

39.1 ( 9) 23 

66.7 ( 2) 3 

66.7 ( 2) 3 

66 254 

x 2 = 7.920, df = 3, p < .05 



TABLE 90 

Proportion of Migrants Indicating the Degree of Importance 
of the Specified Motive: "To improve chances of 

getting a good job in the Philippines" 



"To improve chances of getting a good 



job in the Philippines." 


% Migrants 


N 


Very important 


29.9 (18) 


67 


Important 


20.8 (25) 


120 


Somewhat important 


34.5 (10) 


29 


Not important 


50.0 ( 7) 


14 


Not mentioned 


25.0 ( 6) 


24 




66 


254 



x 2 = 6.982, df = 4, NS 
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Comparison of Migrants and Non-Migrants on the Basis of What They Experienced 
as Sources of Frustration of Professionals in the Philippines 
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Multiple response explains why total percentage exceeds 100.0. 



Proportion of Migrants Checking the Specified Means 
Advancement in the Philippines 
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TABLE 93 



Percentage of Migrants Checking the Specified 
Reason for Migrating 



it 

Reasons for Migrating 



1. Dissatisfaction with Philippine conditions 

2. U.S. attractions in terms of jobs, professional 

opportunities, material comforts, etc. 

3. Purely personal reasons, like preference for the 

American way of life, climate, etc. 

4. Unique personal circumstances like marriage to a 

U.S. citizen or other national, etc. 

5. Other reasons not elsewhere classified 



Percent 
N = 66 

57.6 

78.8 

27.3 

47.0 

4.5 



Multiple response explains why total percent exceeds 100.0. 



TABLE 94 

Percentage of Non-Migrants Checking the Specified Reasons 
for Returning to the Philippines 



Reasons for Returning to the Philippines Percent 

N = 188 

1. Contract to return to a job 66.0 

2. Family considerations and similar personal reasons 66.0 

3. Desire to serve country and similar patriotic reasons 59.9 

4. Visa problems in U.S. or other push factors from the U.S. 13.3 

5. Other reasons not elsewhere classified 7.4 



Multiple response explains why total percent exceeds 100.0. 
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Comparison of Migrants and Non-Migrants in Terms of What They 
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Multiple response explains why total percent exceeds 100.0. 



TABLE 98 



Percentage Distribution of Migrants and Non-Migrants 
According to Place of Birth 
in the Philippines 



Place of Birth 


Migrants 


Non-Migrants 


Metropolitan Manila 


N = 64 
31.3 


N = 184 
31.5 


Luzon city 


7.8 


7.1 


Luzon province 


46.9 


46.2 


Visayan city 


4.7 


3.3 


Visayan province 


6.2 


9.8 


Mindanao city 


3.1 


1.1 


Other islands 


0.0 


0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



x 2 = 2.895, df = 7, NS 



TABLE 99 

Percentage Distribution of Migrants and Non-Migrants 
According to Place of Longest Residence 
in the Philippines 



Place of Longest Residence 


Migrants 


Non-Migrants 


N = 66 


N - 188 


Metropolitan Manila 


51.5 


54.8 


Luzon city 


4.5 


4.3 


Luzon province 


27.3 


28.3 


Visayan city 


7.6 


4. 3 


Visayan province 


3.0 


5.9 


Mindanao city 


3.0 


1.1 


Mindanao province 


1.5 


0.5 


Others 


1.5 


0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



x 2 = 4.276, df = 7, NS 
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TABLE 100 



Percentage Distribution of Migrants According 
to Location of Present Job 



Geographic Location 



1. Eastern seaboard & Northeastern states 

(New York, Massachusetts, Washington, D.C., 
Pennsylvania , etc.) 

2. South Central states & North Central states 

(Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, 
Texas, Tennessee, etc.) 

3. Western states including Hawaii 

(Washington, Oregon, California, etc.) 

Unemployed (8) 



Percent 
N = 58 

32.7 (19) 

46.6 (27) 

20.6 ( 12 ) 
100.0 



TABLE 101 

Percentage Distribution of Non-Migrants According to 
Location of Present Job 



Geographic Location Percent 

N = 179 

Metropolitan Manila 78.8 (141) 

Luzon city .6 ( 1) 

Luzon province 12.8 ( 23) 

Visayan city 3.4 ( 6) 

Visayan province 2.2 ( 4) 

Mindanao city 1.7 ( 3) 

Mindanao province . 6 ( 1) 



100.0 (179) 



Missing answer (9) 
No answer - 3 
Not employed - 6 
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TABLE 102 



Percentage Distribution of Migrants and Non-Migrants 
According to Present Employer 



Present Employer 


Migrants 


Non-Migrants 




N = 55 


N = 178 


Government 


38.2 


65. 7 


Private firms 


60.0 


30.9 


Self-employed 


0.0 


1.1 


Cannot * ascertained 


1.8 


1.7 




100.0 


100.0 



x 2 = 17.123, df = 4, p < .01 



Missing answer (21) 

Not employed - 14 ( 8 migrants, 6 non- mi grants) 

No answer - 7 

NOTE: For migrants "government" employment refers to State or Federal 

government, U.S.A.; for non-migrants "government" means 
Philippine government. 



TABLE 103 

Migration by Marital Status at the Time of 
U.S. Study with Sex Held Constant 



Sex 


Marital Status 


7o Migrants 


N 


Male 


Single 


27.3 (12) 


44 




Married 


9.7 ( 9) 


93 






21 


137 




x 2 = 5.833, 


df = 1, p < .02 




Female 


Single 


39.8 (33) 


83 




Married 


33.3 (11) 


33 






44 


116 



x 2 = .186, df = 1, NS 
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TABLE 104 



Comparison of the Migrants and Nan-Migrants by Sex 
and Present Marital Status 



Marital Status 


Sex 


Migrants 


Non-Migrants 


Single 


Male 


6 


14 




Female 


12 


34 






18 


48 






o 

o 

II 

<N 

X 


df = 1, NS 


Married 


Male 


15 


102 




Female 


33 


38 






48 


140 



x 2 = 24.587, df = 1, p < 



TABLE 105 

The Migrants According to Type oi U.S. 
Visa Held at Present 



Type of Visa 



Permanent resident or immigrant 
Student visa 
J-l or exchange visitor 
Others, e.g., dependent 



U.S. citizen - 3 
Other citizenship - 1 
No answer - 5 




N 



20 

46 

66 



117 

71 

188 

.001 



Percent 
N = 57 

70.2 (40) 
10.5 ( 6) 
14.0 ( 8) 
5.3 ( 3) 

100.0 
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APPENDIX F 



Notes on the Validity and Reliability of the Anchorage 
Scale and Comparative Opportunity Scale 






i 



APPENDIX F 



RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE ANCHORAGE 
SCALE AND COMPARATIVE OPPORTUNITY SCALE 



The reliability of the Anchorage Scale and Comparative Opportu- 
nity Scale was checked during the pretests of these scales by using the 
criterion of internal consistency (see Chapter III)* A further check 
on the reliability of both scales was made by computing the coefficient 
alpha of the scores of the subjects of this study on each scale using 
the formula.^ - 



ra 




EVis 
V ; 



* Where k = number of items on the scale; 

£Vi = sum of the variance of the items; 
and V = variance of the total scores on the scale. 



The value of the coefficient alpha of the scores on the Anchorage Scale 
is .70 and that of the Comparative Opportunity Scale is .74. These 
values are low for the purpose of using the scales for research on in- 
dividuals but can be considered sufficient for research on groups as 
done in this study. The low values of the coefficient alpha obtained 
for each scale may be due to the fact that there are only eleven items 
composing each scale; increasing the number of items would result in a 
higher coefficient. 

Checks on the validity of the Anchorage Scale and Comparative 
Opportunity Scale were made by correlating the AS scores of the migrants 
with their responses to the criterion question: "Do you plan to return 

to the Philippines at some future date?" Migrants with "high AS 1 ' were 
expected to respond "Yes" to this question. The results supported this 
prediction (Table 8, Phi = .314, p < .001). Also, the AS scores of the 
non-migrants were correlated with their responses of the criterion ques- 
tion: "Have you, at any point in your life ever considered emigrating?" 
It was expected that non-migrants with "high AS" would tend to respond 
"No" to this question. The results give strong support to the prediction 
(Table 7, Phi = .462, p < .001). The same validity checks were followed 
for the Comparative Opportunity Scale. Non-migrants with "high COS" 
tended to respond "No" to the question on whether they had planned or 



L. Cronbach, "Coefficient Alpha and Internal Structure of 
Tests," Principles of Educational Measurement edited by W. Mehrens 6c 
R. Ebel. Illinois: Rand McNally, 1967 p. 134. 
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are planning to emigrate. However, the responses of the migrants to the 
question on whether they plan to return to the Philippines resulted in 
no significant relationship with their COS scores. But the response of 
the students to the question on whether they plan to return tended to 
support the prediction that "high AS" is positively related to return; 
"high COS" is also positively related to return (Table 10). 
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